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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in various} , 


s generally sufficient for the attention of an| but that he had been only influenced by the 
Sividual. I do not presume to be able to} laudable desire of being able to lecture on 
tudy man and nature too. I have been| the work to his pupils. Leo then addressed 


Countries of Europe, at the Revival of| chiefly interested in viewing the lite him as his beloved son, pronounced his par- 
Letters and Art. Part the First—Italy. enpect of Europe; for I = one of that don, and even allowed him to pursue his in- 
Edited by Charles Mills, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo.| nation which, in a ast, obtained the| tention of publication, charging him to make 
Longman & Co. palm of science, and which, even in these | some pecuniary compensation to Beroaldo. 


In the class of general and polite literature 
we have no recent example of a work more 


days of her servitude, has formed many of} From the sketch of Leo we quote a few 
the features of the intellectual character of| lines. 


Next to the delight} - -- No man possessed more elegant 


le than : the Western nations. , 
pee and - oo ny 6 te de of living in the days of the Grecian sages,|scholarship than Leo. The habits of his 
n of Mr. Mills Mie has entered with a| 20. ™a" of letters would wish to breathe| education led him to prefer the classics to 
Kindred. 5 ‘3 te the th bere f with 4) any other air than that which gives life to| the fathers ; and, as he was more a Meceenas 
di en mto the theme of Ducas,| the literary heroes of the sixteenth century.| than a bishop, the opinion of the world was 
and in a fine congenial tone transported|{ shall recount, then, what I have seen, and| naturally formed, that profane literature 
the interest of the Belles Lettres, Arts, and | heard, and read, relative to the revival of| shared an undue portion of his patronage 


the e 


Biography of the sixteenth century across | learning and art in Europe. Without con-| Doubtless, the quality of his mind influenced 
sas of three hundred years, andj fining myself to the details of my journal,|his conduct; but it is equally true that 


awakened a feeling in our breasts upon| and yet adhering generally to the course of} learned theologians and lawyers were che- 
these subjects which is at once pleasing, | ™Y travels, I shall methodise my knowledge, |rished by him. Many men of genius found 


vivid, and impressive. 


and relate, at particular places, all that I|in Leo an affectionate and generous patron ; 


Theodore ris, a noble Greek, fied | °bserved, or have since collected, of persons/ and I wish that his deportment in the lite- 


to Italy from the sack of Constantinople 
by the Turks. His son John flourished 
under the protection of Lorenzo de Medici, 
surnamed the Magnificent, and when Gio- 
vanni assumed the triple crown as Leo X., 
repaired to Rome to superintend a well- 
concerted scheme for invigorating the pre- 


and subjects. rary world had always been so judicious as 


Such is the outline of the work ;—a|to warrant the opinion, that his love of in- 


very seductive one, it must be confessed, | tellectual ability was a passion that dwelt 
to the lovers of literature. We shall pro-|in his mind in purity and singleness of feel- 
ceed to the details of its filling up, only 


ing: but Ariosto, who ranks with Dante and 
Petrarcu, was contemptuously slighted by 
him ; and the genius of Michaelangiolo was 
suffered to lie waste in, some Florentine 


remising that as they are not connected 
y any strict chain, our review must of 


vailing taste for ancient literature. In pro- necessity.partake of their desultory form. stone-quarries. Nor did Lionardo da Vinci 


mo 

aay pip, ant of ootnge of en siderably from that drawn by Mr. Roscoe 
and is prefaced by a succinct but interest-| Aretino, indeed; men who were as detesta- 
ing view of the early state of letters in| ble for the immorality of their lives, as for 
Europe, and especially of the discoveries|the venality of their pens. The. latter 


young Gree s formed under his au- 
pape among these was the author of 
this original work,'‘Theodore Ducas, a Can- 


Ducas’s character of Leo X. differs con- enjoy any larger share of papal patronage. 
Leo befriended Paolo Govio and Pietro 


~~ 


dian (such is the author's ; 
( weg wy armed of lost classical authors,—when Catullus| writer, however, sometimes recorded facts ; 


racter,) who arrived at Rome in January 
1514, being then fourteen years of age. 
Applying himself to study, he acquired the 
Latin language and several of the verna- 
cular idioms of Europe; made himself 
critically master of the dialects of ancient 


was found in a granary; Quintilian dirty| and much do I regret, that my duty to truth 
and tattered in the abbey of St. Gal; the| compels me to point out the shades in Leo's 
Argonautica of Valerius 
and Priscian, in a dungeon at the bottom 
of a tower ; Cicero pro Ceecina at Langres ; to the Pope: The deformities and vices, 


laccus, Vitruvius| Character. It was difficult to judge, Aretino 
said, whether the merit of the learned, or 
the tricks of buffoons, afforded most delight 


Greece; and stored his mind with the his-| S¥ius Italicus, Lucretius, Petronius, &c. the negligences and errors of men, were 


tory and philosophy of antiquity. When 


among the dusty archives of Mount Cas- made a matter of mirth. Even idiotcy was 


about twenty-two years old, the Pope sino; twelve of the twenty comedies of laughed at. I cannot commend the taste of 


granted him a liberal pension to be ex- 
pended in travel, and he set out with the 
avowed intention of marking the state of 
literature and the arts in various parts in 
the West. This pursuit occupied him forty 
years; and on again taking up his resi- 
dence in Rome, he thus declares his object : 
I purpose to waste the little remainder of 
my lamp of life in embodying those recol- 
levtions, which are now my only solace. If 
the account of my travels should ever be 
obtruded on the candour of the world, I 
can hope for no readers amon politicians 
or statists, for I shall not treat o military or 
civil history. Nor will he who quits his 
native land to indulge the vague curiosity 
of restless indolence find my volumes sub- 
stitutes for pg direction to the exterior 
wonders of cities. The curiosity of every 
traveller will be directed by the accustomed 
pgs sag of his mind ; and, indeed, among 
Various subjects of regard, one pursuit 





Plautus ; and above all perhaps the Annals} Leo on this subject, although the Greeks 


of Tacitus (first five books) at Corvey in| and Romans, with Aristotle and Cicero at 


Westphalia, For the last mentioned, Leo] their head, used to place personal defects 


gave the monks 500 sequins. within the region of ridicule. To the ex- 


The manuscript was conveyed to Rome,|temporaneous poetry of Andrea de Mara, 
and published, in the year 1515, under the|the wisest men might have listened; but 
learned care of Beroaldo. Leo very kindly | what polished mind could take delight in 
endeavoured to secure to the editor the ex-| crowning Querno of Monopoli with a wreath 
clusive property of the work for the next] of cabbage and laurel, in seeing him eat to 
ten years. Pecuniary penalties and excom-| excess, and hearing the wretched fool recite 
munication were to be inflicted on those|his doggerel rhymes. - - - - 
who invaded the rights of literature. But| The social hours of the Pope were as little 
Alessandro Minuziano, at once a professor | distinguished for apostolical simplicity, as 
of history and a printer at Milan, secretly|for philosophical wisdom. Leo was as 
procured a copy of each sheet as fast as the | sumptuous in his feasts as ostentatious in 
printing advanced, and prepared a surrep-|his literary patronage. His table was more 
titious edition. Before its completion, how-| splendid than that of any preceding pontiff. 
ever, the Pope heard of his measures, and,|A judge of wines and sauces was always a 
strongly indignant at this apparent con-|welcome guest. While in Italy, after Leo’s 
tempt of his authority, summoned the of-| death, I often met with persons who had 
fender to appear before him at Rome. Minu-| lived at the pontifical table. I was anused 
ziano implored pardon, on the ground that| at hearing their expressions -of admiration 
no sordid motive had urged his conduct,iof Leo, and of contempt of his successor 
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The — of Hadrian was called mean- 
ness. That unostentatious Pope found that 
the treasury had been rpimed by the pradigal 
Leo: economy in ev 
waa need the new Fontil, axed the tribe 
o parasites vented ort rage in 
calumny. They even satirized advian’s 
German taste, which beer to wine. 
In Leo’s al establishment there were 
an hundred’ gentlemen, whose sole duty it 
was to attend him occasionally on horseback. 
Hadrian made the sign of the cross when he 
heard of this instance of ostentation, and im- 
med reduced the number totwelve. He 
would been contented with fewer ; but 
it was necessary to preserve some supe- 
riority over the cardinals. 

The only elegant relaxation of Leo was 
in music. He was himself a good musician, 
and used the great power of his station in 
encouraging the science. He promoted some 
men in the church, solely on account of the 
im provements which they made in the choral 
service. But his favourite amusement was 
the chase.’ The affairs of the Papacy often 
were suspended for several days together, 
on account of his excessive devotion to this 
description of pleasure. The man who threw 
any interruption in the way of the chase was 
never pardoned. The close of a successful 
day of hunting, was the best time for solicit- 
ing a favour trom the Pope. In many other 

8 of his conduct he was unclerical. By 
is command, the Mandragola of Machia- 
velli, and other comedies, licentious and im- 
pious, were acted im the Vatican, for the 
amusement of himself and the cardinals. 
In his mode of performing the church. ser- 
vice, so far from being the thirteenth Apos- 
tle, as my learned countryman, Arsenius, 
ealied him, he n scandalized the ortho- 
dox. He was so little impressed with the 
sacredness of prayer, that he could put on 
his slippers and receive the crosier in, the 
midst of the service; and yet, on occasions 
of particular solemnity, he was able to as- 
sume a grace and majesty of manner, that 
well accorded with the pomp of Roman 
Catholic 7 

But I will dwell no longer upon these 
shades in the character of Leo. It is more 
gratifying to regard him as the friend of 
letters ; and although I cannot, with the 
flatterers at the Vatican, consider him as 
the reviver of science, yet, after all the 
exceptions that may be. made on account of 
his. partialities, he will ever be revered, as 
having sustained the literary reputation of 
Italy, and given fresh zeal to, that, ardour for 
knowledge which had for some ages been 
spreading over Europe. 

Ducas proceeds to draw the pictures of 
the principal men who formed the literary 
circle round this extraordinay Pope at 
Rome in 1521, including Bembo, Sadoleto, 
(his secretaries) Molza, Berni, Beroaldo, 
Castiglione, Bibbiena, Govio, Valeriano, &c 









We extract a passage relating to Sadoleto : 
be og of egraup a the. Laocoon, 
lici, de Fredis, in the ruins of the 


by 

baths. of, Titus, was celebrated in, a manner 
that ranked him among the first Latin poets 
of his time. He wrote, also, Italian verses, 
and, of them the celebrated Roman courte- 
san, Imperia, was often the theme. 

I @. secretary must pardon me for 
quitting him and. his learning for a moment, 
to an anecdote of this lady, descrip, 
tive of her state and magnificence in the 


branch of expence| and 
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holy city. Such was the crowd of servants 
in her house, that a stranger would conclude 
it was occupied by a princess. The halls 
apartments were most splendidly fur- 
nished with velvets and brocades ; and the 
floors were handsomely carpeted. The draw- 
ing-room was very yichly adorned with 
hangings, beautiful paintings, vases, 
and columns of precious marble, On the 
table, which stoodin the centre of the room, 
there were musical instruments, and books 
of music and poetry, The ambassador of 
the king of Spain, thinking, perhaps, that 
cognitio mali non est mala, went once to the 
house. Imperia met him in the hall, and 
conducted him into the saloon. He admired 
the beauty of the lady, aud the splendour 
of the mansion ; and having occasion to void 
his rheum, he tuyned round to a servant, 
spat im his face, and said that he really must 
not be offended, but that every thing was so 
fine, that his face was the only thing he could 
spit upon. Imperia, it is said, was highly 
pleased at this compliment that was paid to 
the magnificence of her house. 
The following account of the Vatican 
will we think be acceptable to our readers: 


There has been in all ages a library at- 
tached to the papacy. Its size and conse- 
quence many centuries ago, I cannot find 
mentioned in any ecclesiastical writer. It 
moved with the popes to Avignon, and after- 
wards returned to Rome. It always main- 
tained a respectable superiority over the 
other libraries of the holy city. Pope 
Nicholas V. materially enlarged it, for he 
employed his nuncios in countries were the 
Roman See was paramount, and even in 
Greece, not so much to extend the authority 
and add to the pecuniary wealth, as to in- 
crease the intellectual power and the lite- 
rary riches, of Rome. His immediate suc- 
cessors were not men of learning, and there- 
fore the library was disregarded. The glory 
of pursuing the idea of Nicholas was re- 
served for Sixtus LV., who collected books 
from all quarters; appointed Bartolomeo 
Platina, a man of sound learning, their 
keeper ; built the Vatican Library for their 
reception; and opened the treasures to the 
free access of the public. Before this time, 
the pontifical manuscripts had been kept in 
the palace of the Lateran. The papal col- 
lection, thenceforth called the Library of 
the Vatican, became famous as the most 
splendid and valuable literary institution in 
Italy. The successors of Sixtus IV., par- 
ticularly Julius II. and Leo X., annually 
appropriated large sums for the purchase 
of manuscripts and printed books. The 
Vatican is the mirror of. public taste. In 
former ages, works on law and theology 
were its distinctions ; but, when Greek and 
Roman lore was studied with a scientific 
rage, choice fragments of classical authors 
were collected from, various and remote 
querer, and Rome became once more the 

lepository of ancientlearning. The Library 
was stationary in the time of Hadrian ; but, 
in the sack of Rome, during the pontificate 
of Clement VII., many of the books were 
burnt and destroyed by the barbarian in- 
vaders, The glories of, the Vatican revived 
when Paul III. was made Pope. 

The charge of the books and the direction 
of the copying of manuscripts is divided 
between an officer called Custode, or keeper, 
and the Biblioticario, or librarian, Amo: 
the keepers. of the Vatican in my time, 








recollect none whose history is interesting 
to literature. They were all men of respect- 
able classical attainments, and well skilled 
in the titles of books. Hut of the librarians, 
many were men of talents, as well as of 
philological and bibliographical learning. 


_ Of the academy at Rome, the following 
is also a striking notice :— 

The members were young, and from their 
enthusiastic love for antiquities, they re- 
nounced their baptismal and family names, 
and took titles from classical subjects; a 
custom very prevalent now, but which, on 
account of its vanity, has been frequently 
ridiculed by the judicious. Giulio was the 
president of the Academy, and he chose for 
his designation, the words Pomponius Lztus, 
His house stood on the Quirinal. Platina, 
the librarian of the Vatican, had bequeathed 
it to him, with the laurel trees from whose 
branches he had made poctic crowns. The 
house was ornamented in every part with 
fragments of ancient sculpture and statuary. 
The Academy was well nigh ruined by Pope 
Paul II. That pontiff fancied that the young 
Academicians were conspirators and here- 
tics. He cast into prison all those whom 
he could seize, and he endeavoured to ex- 
tract from them, by the torture, confessions 
of crime; but they avowed nothing. At 
the time of this act of tyranny, Pomponius 
was at Venice. The Pope caused him to be 
dragged thence in chains to Rome, and to 
suffer the torture like his associates, But 
the president did not disgrace the virtue 
which the Academicians had displayed. The 
pope gave up the accusation of conspiracy ; 
and, as if acquittal from one crime was 
proof of the existence of another, he charged 
them with heresy. But the champions of 
orthodoxy, who examined them, were com- 
pelled to declare that they were sound 
Catholics. More attached to pride than 
truth, the pope would not avow the injustice 
of his suspicions. He confined the objects 
of his prejudice for some months, and pub- 
lished a decree, in which, as if to show that 
folly is the end of passion, he ordered that 
every one should be accounted a heretic 
who should pronounce, whether seriously or 
in jest, the word Academy. Sixtus IV., his 
successor in the papacy, permitted Pompo- 
nius Letus to resume his professorship, and 
to collect again the scattered Academicians. 

If our readers are as much gratified with 
our extracts as we have been with Mr. 
Mills’ Ducas, they will not be sorry to learn 
that we purpose extending them through 
two, or perhaps three other Numbers. 





Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem ; 
the Mermaid of Galloway; the Legend of 
Richard Faulder ; and Twenty Scottish 
Songs. By Allan Cunningham. London, 
1822. 12mo. pp. 209. Taylor & Hessey. 


Mr. Cunwincuam is too well and too fa- 
vourably known to all the lovers of the 
Scottish Muse, and of simplicity and nature 
in poetry, to need a formal introduction to 
our readers. His genius has raised him in 
the social scale from the humble rank of an 
artisan in his native town, to the superin- 
tendence of one of the foremost ateliers 
for sculpture in the world, that of the 





justl red Chantry; and (without lift- 
ing m out of 4 congenial sphere) given 
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him that consideration which, while it 
renders literature a pursuit of taste and 
choice, does not take away the necessity for 
laudable exertion in the more important 
concerns of life. It is pleasant to contem- 
late talent thus advancing ; and when we 
have seen our eminent artist in the midst 
ef those charming busts and fine designs 
which have fiend ten to fame and fortune, 
it was no slight increase to our gratifica- 
tion to observe the Scottish minstrel among 
those to whom every thing below the prin- 
cipal part in such works was entrusted. 
Without further preface, and without other 
criticism than may occur as we quofe pas- 
sages from Mr. Cunningham’s performance, 
we shall proceed to lay examples of his 
composition before our readers. 

Sir Marmaduke Maxwell is a tragical 
drama, founded on a legendary tale, the 
scene of which is on the shores of the Sol- 
way. It is also romantic, for it opens with 
a dialogue of Spirits of the Sea and River, 
which agree to brew a tempest against the 
vessel in which Halbert Comyne, cousin to 
Lord Maxwell, and four of his accomplices 
are sailing. They reach the shore, and from 
the mouth of a peasant, Macgee, Hear the 
following description of the vale of Solway: 

This land has 
An ancient name—a proverb’d one for sweets 
Of every hue: here at the brightening morn 
A thousand homes all fill’d with happy ones 
Send up their smoke to heaven. A thousand hinds 
Furrow the fallow land. A thousand maids, 
Fresh as untipen’d roses, comb white flax, 
Press the warm snowy curd, or blythely turn 
The fragrant hay-swathe to the western wind. 
Here too ascends at morn, or dewy eve, 
The melody of psalm and saintly prayer ; 
Nor'lack we here song of impassion’d bard, 
And saws of sacred sages. "When thou paintest 
A place where angels might repose their plumes 
From heavenly journeyings, call it Caerlaverock, 
So then the world may credit what thou sayest. 

A scene between Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well, the Lord M.'s son, and his loved Mary 
Douglas, furnishes us also with a fair spe- 
cimen : 

Sir Marmaduke, My true love, 
The ancient glory has gone from our house, 

And we like beadsmen sit and quote sage saws, 
While weeds have grown, and topp’d the noble 


cedars ; 

The clouted shoe has kick’d the golden round 
From the bright brow of majesty; the axe 
Supplants the sceptre ; and the awful law 

ours as an unheeded fire, even those 
It was but meant to warm. Some noble spirits 
Are ee for loyat deeds—so farewell, love ; 
Thou'lt — for me a garland or a shroud. 


Mary Dougie 
Is this the close then of the truest love ? 
It was too tender and too kind to last— 
Alas! I dream'd not of ungentle war : 
It is a fearful thing—war, where the odds 
Will make gods of the winners, is a game 
That charms the noble, but makes poor maids’ eyes 
Moist with perpetual tears. Go, my love, go,— 
Yet all my thoughts were still on gentle themes ; 
On twilight walks aside the shaded brooks ; 
Of songs by moonlight on the castle top ; 
Or ida e when the corn was ripe ; 
OF bu sunny homes for hoary men ; 
And thou wert ever there with thy grave smile : 
But thou wilt find some higher love, when fame 





Has deck’d thy helmet, and the laughing eyes 
Of noble dames are on thee. - 
ir Marmaduke, I shall be 

True as these stars are to the cold clear sky ; 
True as that streamlet to its pebbly bed ; 
True as green Criffel to her stance ; and true — 
As birds to song in summer. Smile, my love, 
For I may yet return ’mid many a shout 
And song of welcome. 

Mary Douglas. I'll go with thee, love— 
"Tis sweet even in hot battle to be by 
The side of one we love—to hear his voice, 
Big as the martial trumpet, call * Come on;” 
To see his raised arm wither strong men’s strength 
Into the might of babes—see ’neath his steed 
The helms of chieftains lie, and his course be 
Where steeds soon lack their riders, 

Sir Marmaduke. No—I swear 
By one sweet kiss of thy pure, eloquent lips, 
Thou must not go, but sit upon thy tower 5 
And, like a lily, look toward the west.— 
Lo! who come here ? all men of martial mien: 
Nay; tarry, love ; no harm can happen thee. 


Comyne and his companions approach, 
but Lord Maxwell is warned of them by one 
Mabel Moran, who has seen his wraith, as 
she thus relates : 


This night as I stood on my threshold-stone, 
Clear glow’d the moon, nought spake save the 
sweet tongue 

Of one small rill—even as I stood and bless’d 
Night’s loveliness, a beauteous star was thrown 
From heaven upon thy house, and as it fell 
The moon was blotted out and darkness came, 
Such as the hand might grope. What this might 
Small space had I to ponder till the groan [bode 
Of one in mortal agony was borne 
I’ the rush o’ the blast ; with it there came a sound 
Like Annan in its flood, and a dread fire 
Ran on the ground. Amid the brightness came 
Forms visible, their faces smear’d with blood — 
And on their backs, a piteous sight, they bore 
Thy form, Lord Walter Maxwell ; from thy locks, 
The locks that maidens loved, thick dropp’d the 
They bore thee to a visionary grave. [blood ; 
Ere thrice I bless’d myself, there came a wind 
And swept the earth of this dread pageantry : 
I stood ro6ted with fear.—Some mortal thing 
I prayed that I might speak to, and straight came 
Men through the wood—five stately men, who told 
Of perils great they scaped from, and enquired 
The footpath to thy hall. Now, Walter Maxwell, 
Gird to thy side thy sword, and clasp the hand 
Of those thou welcomest, with a glove of steel ; 
For two of these five mortals wore the looks 
Of those dread ones i’ the vision. Admonition 
Comes as a dose i’ the death-pang, if thou deem’st 
I either dream or dote, 

Lord Maxwell. My sage good dame, 
A cot I'll build thee neath my castle wall ; 
For that wild glen thou livest in yields ripe things 
About the full of the moon. (A horn is blown.) 

Mabel. There sounds thy doom— 
Woe to thy house! And now, let the hoar head 
Of him whose tongue was reverenced for sage saws 
When I was but a baby,—the green youth,— 
Like corn i’ the shot-blade, when the staff of life 
Is yet as milk i’ the ear,—on whose soft chin 
The beard’s unbudded,—the matron in whose ear 
Grandmother has been musicy—the sweet babe 
Whose tender lips hold yet the mother’s milk 
Uncurdled—haste! All, fly this doomed house— 
I hear the death groans—lo! I see the dirks 
Reek warm with murder’s work—see! the blood 

drops 

Thick c dappling all thy walls—along the floor 
Men stride in blood to the buckles, and grim throngs 
Of fiery spectres welcome those whose veins 


177 


Are yet urisluiced with steel. I'll see no more, 
But fly thy dwelling, though my footsteps lay 
O’er acres of dead men—and I were paged 

By all the fiends o” the pit. 

The fire mingled with quaintness in these 
extracts, will recommend our poet to his 
readers. Lord Maxwell is murdered by his 
treacherous cousin, aud the corpse sent to 
be buried secretly; but it is observed by 
Macgee and Graeme, adherents to his 
family, who slay the two murderers, and 
inter the whole together in the silence of 


night. 

The next act (III.) opens with a cavern 
on the Galloway coast, Mabel Moran and 
outlawed royalists. 

Mabel. Hast thou look’d seaward? hast thou 

landward look’d ? [seers 
And look’d to heaven? then say what thou hast 

First Royalist. 

There is a strange commotion on the earth, 
And trouble on the waters; heaven’s whole stars 
Stream seven-fold bright ; a ruddy red one dropt 
Down on Caerlaverock castle; lo! it changed 
From its bright starry shape to a flaming shroud : 
I heard a loud sob, and a funeral wail— 
Flights of blood-ravens darken’d all the pines, 
And clapt their wings, and seem’d to smell out prey : 
I read the hour upon the chapel clock, 
And I dared look no longer. 

Mabel. Thou hast done 
Wisely and well. Now, William Seaton, sa 
Didst thow sit on Barnhourie cliff, and watch [note. 
Sea-shore and heaven? then say what didst thou 

Second Royalist. 

A fearful ery came from the flood, a cry, 

Between Caerlaverock and Barnhourie rock, 

Of an unearthly utterance ; every wave— 

And they roll’d in heaped multitudes and vast— 
Seem’d summited with fire. Along the beach 
There ran a rushing wind; and with the wind 
There'came a voice more shrill than human tongue, 
Crying “ Woe! woe!” 

Mabel. I thank thee,thou bright heaven : 
The green ear’s spared yety—but the ripe is cut, 
And by a villain’s sickle. Brief’s thy time, 
Thou ruthless spiller of thy kinsman’s blood : 

A hand shall rise against thee, and a sword 

Shall smite thee mid thy glory. For the sun 
Shall walk but once from Burnswark’s bonnie top 
To lonely Criffel, till we hear a sound 

Of one smote down in battle. Now, my ftiends, 
There is a bright day coming for poor Scotland : 
’T will brighten first in Nithsdale, at the hour 
Foretold by our prophetic martyr, when 

The slayers’ swords were on him. . Now be men: 
Gird to your sides your swords ; rush to the flood. 

We will not overload our pages with more 
— Towards the conclusion we see 

e author shaping himself much upon 
Richard ILI. acbeth ; and sometimes 
mixing the mean and familiar far too closely 
with his graver efforts. Indeed he has 
wrought a strange motley of provincial lore 
and adage into his supernatural web, and 
often makes us smile at his Scotch similes 
and peculiar oddities in the midst of his 
heroicks. The following invocation is a 
proof : 

In the name 
Of Meg Macnay, who shaped the winding sheet 
Of her first husband and her second’s shirt 
At once from the same web, what hastes us now ? 


Lady Maxwell's character does not 
to be sufficiently sus » and the 





eivesttures of the parties, to the final defeat 
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and death of Comyne, though consistent 
enough with the plan of the poem, are 
rather abruptly hewn out without the gra- 
dations so necessary in natural develope- 
ment. 

The Mermaid of Gal isa ballad, and 
relates to'the destruction of a mortal lover 
by one of those lovely but remorseless crea- 
tures. This is the subject of Mr. Hilton’s 
picture in Sir John Leicester’s gallery.* 

The legend of Faulder is another spectral 
story of a mariner, who sails on Hallow. 
mass eve in a fiend’s shallop. Like the 
rest, it is peculiarly Scottish, and its pecu- 
liarities, like theirs, are also to be viewed 
in the same light, however near to the 
ludicrous some of them may border in the 
—— of Southron readers. 

rom the songs we select only one at pre- 


sent, though most of them do great honour 
to Mr. Cunningham’s pen. 


I'L gang nae mair to yon town, 
Betide me joy, betide me pain ; 
I’ve tint my heart in yon town, 

And dare na gang the gate again. 
The sun shall cease to thowe the snaw, 
The corn to shoot wi’ simmer rain, 

When I gang back to yon town, 
And see the gate my heart has gane, 


Yestreen I went to yon town, 
Wi’ heart in pleasure panting free, 
As stag won from the hunter’s snare, 
Or birdie building on the tree ; 
But ae half-hour tint all my peace, 
And lair’d my soul in dool and pain, 
And weary fa’ the witchcraft wit 
That winna let it free again. 


Had I hut been by fortune’s hand 
In the silk lap of grandeur thrown, 
And she had trimm’d the humblest home 
That ever rose in Caledon ; 
I'd clad her in a starry robe, 
And claspt her to my bosom fain ; 
And blest the happy hour I went 
To see the mirthsome town again. 


She’s fairer than a summer morn, 

And purer than the spotless sky ; 
Far is the journey to her heart, 

She measures in her haughty eye. 
But she is sweeter than the rose 

New bathed amang the balmy rain— 
And I maun gang to yon town, 

And see the lovesome Maid again. 


Upon the whole, this little volume de- 
serves well of all the friends of genius, and 
especially of those in the northern parts of 
our island. 


* Apropos—the admirers of the fine arts will 
learn with regret, that indisposition, and a pro- 
bably short stay in the metropolis this season, are 
likely to prevent this dis ished patron of 
British painting from opening his superb Gallery 
as he has lately done, to the honour of the arts 
and delight of theusands, 





WALPOLE’S MEMOIRES. A.D. 1752, &c. 


Havino analysed the chief portions of 
this work which relate to the year 1751, we 
now proceed to perform the same office for 
those divisions of it which refer to 1752-3-4, 
and 5; and which conclude the first volume, 
‘They open with a confession that shows the 
author’s consciousnes of the iniquity of his 





design. . “I sit down. (says he) to resume 
a task, for which I fear posterity will con- 
demn the author, at the same time that 
they feel their curiosity gratified.” He closes 
an apology on this subject with an assertion 
that his pen shall tell the truth; of which 
we are but too well enabled to judge, for 
this period is far over-occupied with Reports 
of Parliamentary Debates,* better and more 
accurately contained in the Annual Regis- 
ters. Indeed, if we had no other record of 
the powers of the orators of that time than 
Lord Orford has left, we should have but 
poor grounds for estimating the talents of 
our public speakers at a high rate. Hold- 
ing this opinion, it may be anticipated that 
our further illustrations of Walpole will 
not be taken from his Parliamentary papers, 
but rather from the miscellaneous matters, 
We begin witli a picture of the Scotch Court 
at Rome :— 

The Chevalier de St. George is tall, mea- 
ger, melancholy in his aspect. Enthusiasm 
and disappointment have stamped a solemni- 
y on his person, which rather creates pity 

an respect: he seems the phantom, which 
good-nature, divested of reflection, conjures 
up, when we think on the misfortunes, with- 
out the demerits, of Charles the First. 
Without the particular features of any Stuart, 
the Chevalier has the strong lines and fatality 
of air peculiar to them all. From the first 
moment I saw him, I never doubted the le- 
gitimacy of his birth—a belief not likely to 
occasion any scruples in one whose principles 
directly tend to approve dethroning the most 
genuine prince, whose religion, and whose 
maxims of government are incompatible with 
the liberty of his country. 

He never gave the world very favourable 
impressions of him: in Scotland, his be- 
haviour was far from heroic. At Rome, 
where, to bea good Roman-catholic, it is by 
no means necessary to be very religious, 
they have little esteem for him: it is not at 
home that they are fond of martyrs and con- 
fessors. But it was his ill treatment of the 
Princess Sobieski, his wife, that originally 
disgusted the papal court. She, who to zeal 
for popery, had united all its policy, who was 
lively, insinuating, eable, and enter- 
prizing, was fervently supported by that 
court, when she could no longer endure the 
mortifications that were offerred to her by 
Hay and his wife, the titular counts of Inver- 
ness, to whom the Chevalier had entirely re- 
signefl himself. The Pretender retired to 
Bologna, but was obliged to sacrifice his 
favourites, before he could re-establish him- 
selfat Rome. His next prime minister was 
Murray, nominal Earl of Dunbar, brother of 
the Viscount Stormont, and of the celebrated 
sollicitor-general. He was a man of artfull 
abilities, gracefull in his person and manner, 
and very attentive to please. He had dis- 
tinguished himself before he was of age, in 
the last parliament of Queen Anne, and 
chose to attach himself to the unsuccessfull 
a abroad, for whose re-establishment he 

ad co-operated. He was, when still very 
young, appointed governor to the youn 
princes, but growing suspected by the warm 


* Lord Holland, who is understood to be the 
editor of these Memoires, seems to have fallen 
into a mistake in his preface, p. xvi. where he 
says that Horace Walpole once and once only 
spoke in the House of Commons: our memory 


us if he did not speak several times, 








jacobites of some correspondence with Sir 
Robert Walpole, and not entering into the 
favourite project of Prince Charles’s expedi- 
tion to Scotland, he thought fit to leave that 
court, and retire to Avignon, where, while he 
was regarded as lukewarm to the cause, from 
his connection with the sollicitor-general here, 
the latter was not at all less suspected of de- 
votion to a court where his brother had so 
long been first minister. ‘ 

The characters of the Pretender’s sons 
‘are hitherto imperfectly known ; yet both 
have sufficiently worn the characteristics of 
the house of Stuart, bigotry and obstinacy 
and want of judgment. The eldest set out 
with a resolution of being very resolute, but 
it soon terminated in his being only wrong- 
headed. 

The most apparent merit of the Chevalier’s 
court is the great regularity of his finances, 
and the economy of his exchequer. His in- 
come before the rebellion was about 23,0001. 
a year, arising chiefly from pensions from 
the pope and from Spain, from contributions 
from England, and some irregular donations 
from other courts. Yet his payments were 
not only most exact, but he had saved a large 
sum of money, which was squandered on the 
unfortunate attempt in Scotland. Besides 
the loss of a crown, to which he thought he 
had a just title, besides a series of disap- 
pointments from his birth, besides that mor- 
tifying rotation of friends, to which his situa, 
tion has constantly exposed him, as often as 
faction and piques and baffled ambition have 
driven the great men of England to apply to 
or desert his forlorn hopes, he has, in the 
latter part of -his life, seen his own little 
court and his parental affections torn to 
pieces, and tortured by the seeds of faction, 
sown by that master hand of sedition, the 
famous Bolinbroke, who insinuated into their 
councils a project for the Chevalier’s resign- 
ing his: pretensions to his eldest son, as more 
likely to conciliate the affections of the Eng- 
lish to his family. The father, and the ancient 
Jacobites, never could be induced to relish 
this scheme. The boy and his adherents em- 
braced it as eagerly as if the father had really 
had a crown to resign. Slender as their 
cabinet was, these parties divided it; and 
when I was at Rome, Lord Winton was a 
patriot at that court, and the ragged type of 
a minority, which was comprehended in his 
single person. 


The following remarks apply to the year 
1755, and consequently to the earlier youth 
of our late revered sovereign :— 


I have mentioned the projected 
match with Brunswic ; the suddenness of the 
measure, and the little time left for prevent- 
ing it, at once unhinged all the circumspec- 
tion and prudence of the Princess. From 
the death of the Prince, her object had been 
the government of her son ; and her attention 
had answered. She had taught him great 
devotion, and she had taken care that he 
should be taught nothing else. She saw no 
reason to apprehend from his own genius 
that he would escape her—but bigotted, and 
young, and chaste, what empire might not 2 


| youthfull bride (and the Princess of Bruns- 


wic was reckoned artfull), assume over him? 
The Princess thought that prudence now 
would be most imprudent. She immediately 
instilled into her son the greatest aversion to 
the match : he protested against it: but un- 
supported as they were, how to balance the 
authority of a King who was beloved by his 
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people, who had: heaped every possible obli- 
gation on the Princess, who in favour of her 
and her children, had taught himself to act 
with paternal tenderness, and who, in this 
instance, would be blindly obeyed by a 
ministry that were uncontrouled? Here 
Legge’s art stepped in to her assistance; 
and weaving Pitt’s disgusts into the toils that 
they were spreading for the Duke of New- 
castle, they had the finesse to sink all men- 
tien of the Brunswic union, while they hoisted 
the statidard against subsidiary treaties. 


We select a passage connected with fa- 
miliar names, to show what a picture of 
corrupt administration might be drawn in 
1755 :-— 

---- In his earlier life Mr. Fox had 
wasted his ‘fortune in gaming: it had been 
replaced by some family circumstances, but 
was small, and he continued profuse. Be- 
coming a most fond father, and his constitu- 
tion admonishing him, he took up an atten- 
tion to enrich himself precipitately. His 
favour with the Duke, and his office of secre- 
tary at war, gave him unbounded influence 
over recommendations in the army. This 
interest he exerted by placing Calcraft in 
every lucrative light, and constituting him an 
agent for regiments. Seniority or services 
promoted men slowly, unless they were dis- 

sed to employ Mr. Calcraft; and very 

ard conditions were imposed on many, even 
of obliging them to bréak through promises 
and overlook old friendships, in order to noe- 
minate the favorite agent. This traffic, so 
unlimited and so lucrative, would have moul- 
dered to nothing, if Mr. Fox had gone into 
opposition: his inclination not prompting 
him to that part, his interest dissuating and 
the Duke forbidding it; when the new over- 
tures arrived from the Duke of Newcastle, 
he took care not to consult his former coun- 
sellors, who had been attentive only to his 
_— but listened to men far less anxious 
or it. 


The coalition is formed—Mr. Fox 


_ 7° > + insisted on the preferment or pro- 
motion of only five persons, Mr. Ellis, Sir 
John Wynne, George Selwyn, Mr. Sloper, 
and ayoung Hamilton, who, in the preceding 
spring, though connected with the chancel- 
Jor’s family, had gone with a frank abrupt- 
ness, and offerred his service to Mr. Fox, 
telling him, “ That he foresaw he must one 
day be very considerable ; that his own for- 
tune was easy and not pressing ; he did not 
disclaim ambition, but was willing to wait.” 
His father had been the first Scot who ever 
pleaded at the English bar, and as it was said 
of him, should have been the last: the son 
had much more parts. 


Although we have said we would abstain 
from the parliamentary business as related 
by our author, it is so curious a coincidence, 
and shows so remarkably how the wheel 
turns round, that we are induced to tran- 
scribe the description of a debate on a Trea- 
sury Circular, brought forward by Mr. 
George Townshend inst Mr. Fox, pre- 
cisely as Lord John Russell charged Mr. 
Arbuthnot last week. On the opening of 
the Session Mr. Fox, who had just come 
Into office, 

- - - - had written the circular letters 
the court members, desiring their early > 


marked that direction so much beyond the 
usual manner, and had so injudiciously be- 
trayed his own aspirings, that the letter gave 
general offence. George Townshend, his 
personal enemy, and who was dragging his 
brother Charles into opposition to their uncle 
the Duke of Newcastle, merely on the forced 
connection of the latter with Fox, determined 
to complain of the letter in parliament. He 
chose the very day after Mr. Pitt’s dismis- 
sion, when, under pretence of moving for a 
call of the house, he said, “‘ When a system 
was likely to be grafted on these treaties, 
unadopted and proscribed by the constitu- 
tion, he wished the house should be full. Our 
ministers indeed had taken upon them to add 
to the usual respectable summons, not only 
the ministerial invitation, but invitation of 
their own. That they endeavoured to gain 
approbation individually, which formerly 
was acquired collectively. That he did not 
suppose such letters would greatly influence : 
who would engage themselves so precipitate- 
a Whoever should, their country would 

espise them. That this was an unconsti- 
tutional act of a minister as desirous of 
power as ever minister was, and who was 
willing to avail himself of his collegue’s 
friends, though not fond of owning his col- 
legue’s measures. However, that the foun- 
dation of his power was laid on a shattered 
edifice, disfigured by his novelties. After 
these and some more such harsh and studied 
periods, he produced the letter; it did not 
want its faults, but he knew not how to re- 
lieve them ; his awkward acrimony defeated 
his own purpose, and what had seemed so 
offensive, now ceased to strike any body. 
The letter was as follows: 

Sir,—The King has declared his intention 
to make me secre of state, and I (very 
unworthy as I fear I am of such an under- 
taking), must take upon me the conduct of 
the House of Commons: I cannot therefore 
well accept the office till after the first day’s 
debate, which may be a warm one. A = 
attendance that day of my friends will be of 
the greatest consequence to my future situa- 
tion, and I should be extremely happy if you 
would for that reason show yourself among 
them, to the great honour of, 

Dear Sir, your, &c. &c. 

He did not know, continued Townshend, 
whose the letter was ; he had heard of such 
aletter—he did not know that the first day 
of the session he was electing a minister ; he 
thought he was called to express his duty to 
the King on the address: now he was un- 
certain whether we were voting measures, or 
more people into place—but when gentlemen 
would not obey such letters, was not it ne- 
cessary to issue other sammons? He would 
advise a minister to make the constitution 
the rule of his conduct. 

Fox answered with proper severity, that 
it was usual for the informer to acquaint the 
house, who signed such a letter (though, said 
he, that is — well known), and to whom 
it was addr ; though he should not in- 
sist on this; but, continued he, don’t let 
this additional imprudence be imputed to 
me, that I should be thought to have ad- 
dressed one to that gentleman. I hope too 
that it is not a necessary part of prudence, 
that when one writes to a gentleman, one 
should consider what ‘figure that letter will 
make, if shown. However, there was no 
undue influence in these letters; nor were 
they sent usly, but to gentlemen 





tendance, as is usually practiced by the ruli 
minister in the House of Commnenn, but had 


promiscuo 
of great consideration, But indeed the ob- 
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a 
jectionable part proceeded from a false 


writing; between the words conduct and 
House of Commons, other words, which I 
will not name, were accidentally omitted. 
He added, I don’t believe that any gentle- 
man gave a copy of this with a design of 
having it shown. Mr. Townshend allows 
me common sense; does he think I would 
say, conduct of the House of Commons? It is in- 
deed vary ane to treat me as minister ; but 
I should be proud of his advice. Was show- 
ing this letter behaving with the exactness 
of” a gentleman? I protest I don’t know 
who it was: whoever it was, I am per- 
suaded he is very serry for what he has 
done. I may have writ a silly letter; I am 
sure one of them was sillily addressed. 
Townshend replied, the man who received it 
was astonished ; but hundreds at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty miles could re- 
peat it by heart. He was he did not receive 
one. He hoped there would be no more such. 

In closing the history of the year 1755, 
Walpole casts a cursory glance over the 
most prominent Members of Parliament 
who figured during the preceding five years ; 
and with this view, which is not worth 
quoting, transfers our attention to the 
second volume. 





THE ABIPONES. $ vols. 8vo. 

Tue name of this Paraguan people, with 
whom we last week made our readers ac- 
quainted, may serve some future etymolo- 

ist to blunder on, and no doubt discover 
that these equestrians and their small horses 
have some connexion with ponies, though 
one ihas been by some accident knocked out. 
Be this as it may, they are represented as 
most extraordinary riders, performing jour- 
neys of marvellous length with no less mar- 
vellous age Our longwinded friend 
Dobrizhoffer, in his 2d tome, treats of the 
origin of the Abipones, and gives the oddest 
reason we ever met with for opr they 
came from Lapland, viz. because he “ always 
noticed in these savages a magnetical pro- 
pensity to the north, as if they inclined to- 
wards their native soil ; for when irritated 
by any untoward event, they cry in a threa- 
tening tone, Mohaik quer ereégem ; I will go 
to the North.” This funny way of account- 
ing for the derivation of a people, is at least 
curious as a contrast to the theory main~ 
tained in England respecting Scotchmen, 
for the Cockneys insolently declare that 
whenever they settle in the better clime 
they lose all their rap aye polarity to- 
wards the north, and that even the nastiest 
little vermin that infests humanity crawls 
invariably in the opposite direction. . 

Touching the customs, &c. of the Ameri- 
can tribe we have many details. They are, 
it seems, a long-lived race, and for this, too, 
we have assigned the strangest of all pos- 
sible reasons, for, says Mr. Dobrizhoffer, 

The Abipones are daily obliged to assuage 
their thirst with river or marsh water, which 
is generally tepid or warm, very seldom cold, 
oid not always quite fresh: might not this 
be a circumstance conducive to health? 

This is the first time we ever heard lon- 

ity imputed to putrid water. The. fol- 
ning is rather more sensible, though 





perhaps, satirical, in the ancient Jesuit; 
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As the Abipones live long and enjoy ex- 
cellent health, though entirely destitute of 
physicians and druggists, I can hardly help 
reckoning their absence amongst the causes 
which co-operate to render the savages su- 
perior in vigour and longevity to most Euro- 
peans, amongst whom, as physicians are nu- 
merous, and medicine in ty wage use, there 
‘ are many sick persons, and few very old men. 


In the same page the worthy historian 
tells us that the Abipones are not content 
with “ living in the openair, they also choose 
to be buried there” !! 

We confess that we do not clearly com- 
prehend this mode of sepulture; but it 
would be a vain task to pursue the drol- 
leries of the learned writer with a view to 
understanding them, and we will rather 
ye a few of his most quaint and amusing 

escriptions ; 


I said (says he) that the Abipones were 
commendable for their wit and strength of 
mind; but, ashamed of my too hasty praise, 
I retract my words, and pronounce them 
fools, idiots, and madmen. Lo! this is the 
proof of their insanity! They are unac- 
quainted with God, with the very name 
of God, yet affectionately salute the evil 
spirit, whom they call Ahuraigichi, or Queevet, 
with the title of grandfather, Groaperikie, 
Him they declare to be their grandfather, 
and that of the Spaniards, but with this dif- 
ference, that to the latter he gives gold and 
silver, and fine clothes, but that to them he 
transmits valour; for they account them- 
selves more courageous and intrepid than 
any of the Spaniards. Should you ask them 
what their grandfather formerly was, and of 
what condition, they will confess themselves 
utterly ignorant on the subject. If you per- 
sist in your interrogations, they will, declare 
this grandfather of theirs to have been an 
Indian—so barren and absurd is their theo- 
logy. The Abipones think the Pleiades to 
be the representation of their grandfather ; 
and as that constellation disappears at cer- 
tain periods from the sky of South America, 
upon such occasions, they suppose that their 
grandfather is sick, and are under a yearly 
apprehension that he is going to die: but as 
soon as those seven stars are again visible in 
the month of May, they welcome their grand- 
father, as if re and restored from sick- 
ness, with joyful shouts, and the festive 
sound of pipes and trumpets, congratulating 

- him on the recovery of his health. Quemen 
naachic latenc! laydm nauichi end? Fa yegim! 
Layamini! What thanks do. we owe thee! and 
art thou returned at last? Ah! thou hast 
happily recovered!—With such exclama- 
tions, expressive of their joy and their folly, 
do they filt the air. Next day they all go 
out to seek honey to make mead, and, as soon 
as. that is prepared, they assemble in one 

» at the setting of the sun, to make pub- 

d tion of gladness: They pass 

the night, the married Abipones sitting on 
the on skins, the by-standing women 
singing with a loud pape yo aha oy ec 
single auding, by 
the light of torches, which shine here and 
there about the market-place. Some female 
juggler, who conducts the festive ceremonies, 
dances at intervals, rattling a gourd full of 
hardish fruit-seeds, to musical time, and, 
whirling round to the right with one foot, and 
to the left with another, without ever remov- 
ing from one spot, or im the least varying 





This foolish crazy dance is in- 
terrupted every now and then by the horrid 
clangor of military trumpets, in which the 
spectators join, making a loud noise by strik- 
ing their lips with their hands. Yet in the 
midst of all this you can never perceive the 
smallest deviation from strict decorum. - - - 

When any of the jugglers are ill disposed 
towards a man, they call him to their house, 
and are instantly obeyed. . When he is come, 
they harshly reproach him for some ima- 
ginary fault or injury, and declare their in- 
tention of punishing him in the name of their 

randfather. They order him instantly to 

are his breast and shoulders, and then pierce 
and tear his flesh with the jaw of the fish 
palometa. The poor wretch dares not utter 
the least complaint, though streaming with 
blood, and thinks himself very fortunate in 
being suffered to depart alive. 

At another time, when these bugbears 
think any one inimical or injurious to them, 
they will threaten to change themselves into 
a tiger, and tear every one of their hordes- 
men to pieces. No sooner do they begin to 
imitate the roaring of a tiger, than all the 
neighbours fly away in every direction. From 
a distance hawever they hear the feigned 
sounds. “ Alas! his whole body is beginning 
to be covered with tiger spots!” cry they. 
*¢ Look, his nails are growing,” the fear- 
struck women exclaim, although they cannot 
see the rogue, who is concealed within his 
tent; but that distracted fear presents things 
to their eyes which have no real existence. 
It was scarce possible to persuade them out 
of their absurd terrors. “‘ You daily kill 
tigers in the plain,” said I, ‘ without dread, 
why then should you weakly fear a false 
imaginary tiger in the town?” “ You Fa- 
thers don’t understand these matters,” they 
reply, with a smile. ‘We never fear, but 
kill tigers in the plain, because we can see 
them. Artificial tigers we do fear, because 
they can neither be seen nor killed by us.” 


Upon the powers of these conjurors our 
author very gravely concludes thus : 


That the American. jugglers enjoy familiar 
intercourse with the evil spirit is not only 
firmly believed by the ignorant savages, but 
some writers have even endeavoured to per- 
suade Europe to believe it. For my part, 
after so long an acquaintance with: these 
nations I could never bring myself to credit 
it, always remaining of opinion that they 
neither know, nor are capable of performing 
any thing above human powers. 


The astronomy of the Abipones is a sin- 
gular science. Mr. D. says— 

What ridiculous ideas do not the Americans 
entertain respecting the eclipse of the sun 
and moon! During the time it lasts, the Abi- 
pones fill the air with horrid lamentations. 
They perpetually cry tayreta! oh! the poor 
little thing! grieving for the sun and moon: 
for when these planets are obscured, they 
always fear that they are entirely extin- 
guished, Still more ridiculous are the Chi- 
quito Indians, who say that the sum and 
moon are cruelly torn by dogs, with which 
they think that the air abounds, when. they 
see their light fail; attributing their blood- 
red colour to the bites of these animals. Ac- 
cordingly, to defend their dear planets from 


her motions. 
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foolish enough to imagine, that when the 
sun is obscured, he is angry, and turns away 
his face from them, on account of certain 
crimes which they have committed? When 
the moon is in darkness, they say she is sick, 
and are in perpetual apprehension, that, 
when she dies, her immense carcass will fall 
down upon the earth and crush all the in- 
habitants. When she recovers her light, they 
say she has been healed by Pachac4mac, the 
Saviour of the world, who has prevented her 
death, that the earth may not be utterly 
crushed and destroyed by her weight. Other 
crazy notions are entertained by other Ame- 
ricans concerning eclipses. The Abipones call 
a comet neydc, the Guaranies yacitatd tatatibae, 
the smoking star: for what we name the 
hair, beard, or tail of a comet, they take to-be 
smoke. This star is dreaded by all savages, 
being accounted the forerunner and instru- 
ment of various calamities. The Peruvians 
have always believed the comet to portend 
the death of their kings, and the destruction 
of their provinces and kingdoms. Monte- 
zuma, monarch of the Mexicans, having fre- 
quently beheld a comet like a fiery pyramid, 
visible from midnight till sun-set, was greatly 
alarmed for himself and for his people, and 
shortly after conquered and slain by Cortez. 

Let us now return to the superstitions of 
the Abipones, who think another star, the 
name of which I have forgotten, portentous, 
formidable, and destructive. They say that 
those years in which this star has been seen 
have always proved bloody and disastrous to 
their nation. When a whirlwind drives the 
dust round in a circle, the women throw 
ashes in its way, that it may be satisfied with 
that food, and may turn in some other direc- 
tion. But if the wind rushes into any house 
with that impetuous whirling, they are certain 
that one of the inhabitants will die soon. If 
any live bees be found in the honey-comb, 
which they bring from the woods, they say 
that they must be killed out of doors, ima- 
gining, that if this be done within the house, 
they shall never be able to find any more 
honey. 

These extracts will suffice to show the 
character of the people and the style of 
their historian. The following is a summary 
of their national features, and of the inhu- 
man treatment which they received from 
Europeans : 

The whole nation of the Abipones is di- 
vided into three classes: the Riikahes, who 
inhabit extensive plains; the Nakaigeterge- 
hes, who love the lurking-holes of the woods ; 
and lastly, the Yaaucanigas, who were for- 
merly a distinct nation, and used a separate 
language. In the last century, the Spaniards, 
whom they had gone out to slaughter, sur- 
prized them by the way, and almost destroyed 
them all. A few who survived the massacre, 
with the widows and children of the slain, 
joined the neighbouring Abipones, and both 
nations, by inter-marriages, coalesced into 
one; the old language of the Yaaucanigas 
falling into disuse. The Abiponian tribes 
pursue the same manner of life, and their 
customs and language, with the exception of 
a few words, are alike. Wondrous unanimity, 
and a constant alliance in arms, reigned 
gst them as long as they had to deal 





those aérial mastiffs, they send a shower of 
arrows up into the sky, amid loud vocifera- 
tions, at the time of the eclipse. But, who 
would believe that the Peruvian Indians, so 
much more civilized than the rest, should be 


ith the Spaniards, against whom, as against 
pear erp a leer 60 innate hatred, 
and whose servitude they resist _ united 





strength. But — bound by 
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the smallest injury, they eagerly on 
occasion of asad frequently Lom eonk 
other with mutual slaughter. - - - - 

In the space of fifty years, an hundred 
thousand horses were driven from the estates 
of the Spaniards, by the Abipones. Do not 
imagine that I have exaggerated the niim- 
ber, for, calculating from conjecture, I should 
say it exceeded two hund thousand, and 
no wonder; for young mén of the nation of 
the Abipones often carried off four thousand 
horses in one assault, and as they grew in years, 
they increased their robberies. Cunning and 
a little sagacity are. more requisite than 
strength. The Calchacuis, after they had 
afflicted the country about Sta. Fé with re- 
iterated slanghters, were at last reduced to 
order in one conflict. Those who survived 
that overthrow were almost all cut off by the 
small-pox. The niiserable remains of this 
most waflike nation are yet living by the 
river Carcaranal, and are reckoned at about 
twenty people. 

The pernicious examples of the Christians, 
which often meet the eyes of the Abipones, 
frequently prevent them from amending their 
conduct, Paraguay is inhabited by Spaniards, 
Portugueze, native Indians and Negroes, and 
those born from their promiscuous marriages, 
Mulatos, Mestizos, &c. Amid such a various 
rabble of men, it cannot be wondered at that 
many are to be found who say that they know 
God, yet deny him with their deeds,—who, though 
they believe like Catholics, live like Gentiles, enemies 
of the cross of Christ, whose God is their belly, Such 
licence in plutidering, such shameless profli- 
gacy of manners, such impuiiity in slaughters 
and other atrocities, prevailed for a long time’ 
in the cities and estates, that, compared with 
them, the hordes ef the most savage Indians 
might be called theatres of virtue, humanity, 
and chastity. These reprobates, either 
strangers or natives, infect the savages with 
the contagion of their manners, teach them 
crimes of which ow were formerly ignorant, 
and prevent them from lending an ear to the 
instructions of the priests, when they daily 
hear and see words and actions so discordant 
to them in the old Christians. Indians re- 
turned from captivity amongst the Spaniards, 
Spaniards in captivity amongst the Indians, 
strangers from the cities, soldiers sent for 
the defenee of the colonies, and Spanish 
guards appointed to take care of the cattle, 
were all certain plagues of the Abiponian 
colonies. I from never make an end were 
I to relate all I know on this subject. 


We shall now finish our notice of this 
work, which is of most absurd extent, as 
relating to a people of little importance, and 
almost exterminated by their cruel invaders. 
And to say the truth besides, we do not think 
our author is to be much depended upon in 
what he states. You will laugh (quoth he, 
after relating many stories of massacres and 
battles fought by himself, and perhaps one 
or two others of the Bobadil school)— 


You will laugh to hear how one mian can 
hold out against six hundred horsemen in 
Paraguay. No sooner had the gunpowder 
lighted by the Abipon thandered ftom the 
musket, than, startled the sulphureous 
smoke, or pethaps somewhat touched by the 
shot, they all quitted their ranks, and fled 
precipitately with a horrid outcry, overturn- 
ing rather than tarning their es, and 
almost forcing them backwards the. vio- 
lence with which they pulled the bridle, They 





paused for a while in a neighboiifiig grove 
which they recko secure, and jatige 

themselves afresh in form of battle, design- 
ing first, to entice mé to pursue them, and 
then, by means of forty of their companions, 
who were concealed beneath the sloping bank 
of a lake in the vicinity, to ititercept, sur- 
round, and slay me. Being apprized of this 
ambtiscade by a watchman stationed in the 
cotirt-yard of the house, I loaded the musket 
again, and stood with my Achates, the Abi- 

n, on a little neighbouring hill, from whence 

could observe the farthest motions of the 
enemy, and defend the chapel, and the houses 
of the Abipones, by which I was protected 
on every side from the assault of the inimical 
troop. The savages, beholdiiig the musket, 
the sound of which still rang in their ears, 
weré afraid to renew the attack. That they 
might not, however, appear to have done 
nothing, and return home émpty-handel, 
since an opportunity of conimitting slaughter 
was denied them, they began to turn their 
attention towards plunder, and three hundred 
being dismissed to collect the horses of the 
Abipones, which were feeding on the remote 
shores of the river, an equal number re- 
mained to keep us at bay. The horsemen 
surrounded the colony at a distance, in the 
form of a semicircle, remaining perfectly 
silent and quiet, and keepitig their eyes con- 
stantly fixed upon the musket. The allied 
company, as they consisted of three different 
nations, were distinguished by feathers of 
various colours hanging from their spears. A 
band of Abipones kept guard to repel the 
enemy if they should venture an attack, I 
was as anxious to preserve thé situation T 
had chosen, as the savages were to maintain 
theirs. Mutual fear imposed a truce of some 
hours on us both ; we dreading the multitude 
of enemies,—they, the musket. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the planderets tri- 
uiphantly returned, bringing a booty of at 
least two thousand horses, to display which, 
they passed on at a distance, in sight of the 
colony, but beyond the reach of my weapon. 
Though greatly distressed at the loss of theit 
horses, my Abipones saluted the plunderers 
with festive drumming and joyful vocifera- 
tion, exulting that they who had come with a 
design of carrying off men, had been forced 
to content themselves with beasts. After 
besieging us for some time, the savages joined 
their companions, nor was their retreat dis- 
orderly. By order of the Caciques, two com- 
panies preceded the drove of horse, as Many 
followed it, and the rest wetit on each side. 
As usual they burnt all the dry grass they 
could find ini the plain, that their coutrymen 
might be apprized of their retarn from afar, 
by means of the smoke. They halted on the 
borders of a lake a few leagues distant from 
the colony, and there feasted sumptuously on 
our oxen, as appeared next day from the 
bones they had left. 

Although the enemies were out of sight, 
my labours were not yet at an end, and after 
having been fatigued with riding, watching. 
giving orders, and shedding a quantity of 
blood from four o’clock in the morning till 
two in the afternoon, I laid aside my arms 
for a while 

Surely this is enough to stamp the credit 
of the work—one Jesuit beating six bur 
savages in a twenty-four hours’ battlé, is too 
much for any credulity to swallow, and ranks 
the book with the fables of romance instead 
of the facts of history, 
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Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincouit. 
[Abridgment=Second Paper.] 

The Princess of Cevennes had from her 
infancy been accustottied to heat the h 
of the bard féSourid in her father’s castle, 
aiid she entertained the sincerest re for 
Goudair. A few days previous to the tak- 
ing of Beziers, the old matt had by martial 
liymnhs, summoned thé Frerich to arms, 
and he foretold the disasters which wotild 
enstie if they did not all rise against the 
Saratens. Beitig arrested by a horde of 
Mussulinans, and conducted to the pfesence 
of Agobar, he had disappeared from the 
country; the people of Cevennes supposed 
hit to be dead, and the daughter of Theo- 
bert had wept for the loss of het verierable 
friend.—“ Goudair! (said Baila) do f 
again behold you! By what mifacle have 
you escaped froin the satellites of Agobar? 
You aré his enemy ; you wefe his captive, 
ahd—” “ And T still live,” intétrupted 
the old mah, with a simile, “ This is indeed 
extraordinary (résumed the Priticess,) for 
the Moor is no less remarkable for his 
cruelty than for his odious blasphemy. It 
is said that he cannot without a transport 
of rage hear the name of the Almighty pro- 
nounced. He is described as a monstér—” 
* Yes, Agobar is indeed a monster (replied 
Goudair ;) for the deformity of his min 
can only be gaiualled by thie beauty of his 
person.”— ‘The beauty of his person! ” 
repeated the astonished Princess. “ At 
first sight, it is true (cotitinued Goudair,) 
the gloomiy aiid ferocious expressioti of liis 
countenance is in the highest degtee repul- 
Sive; but his features presetit the most ad- 
mirable regularity. His latge eyes, stir- 
mounted by gracefully atched eye-brows, 
are of an indefinite colouf, which the ob- 
server is incapable of seiziig. When Abo. 
bat is roused to ariger, they appear to be 
of a bluish grey, and they dart forth a kind 
of demoniac fire; but in his calmer mio- 
ments, his eye is of celestial blue, and his 
whole ¢ountenarice exhibits sublime perfec- 
tion, His smile has in it something en- 
chanting and seductive, and yet it never 
fails to excite a senSation of uneasitiess, for 
itis at once that of an angel and a demon, 
His figure is tall, like the poplar of the 
valley ; and his motions are no Jess impe- 
tuous than thé mountain wind. Such; no- 
ble Princess, is a, feeble portrait of the 
Renegade !” —* The Renegade, (exclaimed 
the daughter of Theobert ;) he is n6t then 
a Mussulman?” ‘“ Agobar was born a 
Christian,” replied Goudair—* And how 
did you discover this secret?” eagerly en- 

uired the Princess. “I will inform you, 
said the aged Bard, and he thus conti- 
n 


ued :)—On being arrested by the Mussul- 
man troops, I was conducted to the pre- 
setice of Agobar. The haughty chief, seated 


beneath a royal canopy, was dictating orders 
to the vile slaves who surrounded him. Hé 
beckoned me to approach him. Bard of 
Gaul, said he, your countr boast of 
the power of your nom and the melody of 
your Yoice:—approach. I wish to 

ose strains which are so highly extolled, 
As he uttered thése words, | turned, and 
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with horror beheld, among the Mussulmans 
composing his court, several French chiefs, 
who had become traitors to their Prince, 
their country, and their God. I lost sight 
of the danger by which I was surrounded. 
Shocked at the perfidy of my countrymen, 
I took my harp, and, in a transport of indig- 
nation, vehemently expressed my horror of 
the crimes of the gade, Agobar, burn- 
ing with rage, rose from his royal chair, 
and drawing his sword, was on the point of 
terminating my life, when a young Saracen 
rushed between us and impeded the mur- 
derous stroke. My deliverer was the young 
warrior Alaor, who, with no art but the 
magic of innocence, with no eloquence but 
the graces of youth, was the only one among 
the Mussulmans who could presume to 
oppose the design of the ferocious chief. 
ake him away, exclaimed Agobar, whose 
first transport of fury was now exhausted. 
The satellites of the ‘tyrant immediately 
conducted me to one of the vaulted dun- 
— of the Palace. When left to myself, 
began to reflect on the extraordinary 
scene which I had just witnessed. The 
history of Agobar was partly disclosed to 
me. The conqueror was a son of France! 
I had attained the knowledge of one of his 
secrets, Agobar was a renegade! The 
door of my prison suddenly opened, and 
Alaor appeared before me. Imprudent 
Goudair, he said, if you have any wish to 
recover your liberty, tell me truly all that 
~ know of Agobar.—That he is not what 
e seems to be, I replied; that the hero of 
Spain is a son of Gaul; and that the Mus- 


sulman is a Renegade !—From whom did 
you learn this, from a Saracen or a French- 
man!—The information was revealed to 
me by no mortal.—Then you read the book 
of fate? Prophet of the mountain, do you 
know the real name of Aquiere his birth- 


place, and the events of his life?—No, those 

Secrets are not revealed to me.—May I be- 
lieve you ?—I swear.—Old man, exclaimed 
Alaor, you are free ; return to your coun- 
trymen, and tell them that Agobar can be 
merciful as well as victorious.—With these 
words he unfastened my chains, and that 
very day I returned to the forest of Ce- 
vennes.” 

_ The daughter of Theobert listened atten- 
tively to the story of Goudair. The terrible 
image of the Renegade so absorbed her 
mind, that long after the bard had closed 
his recital she still preserved profound si- 
lence. Meanwhile day was rapidly advan- 
cing, and Ezilda, shaking off her gloomy re- 
verie, in her turn related to Goudair the 
events which had forced her to quit Luteve ; 
then sorrowfully taking leave of her old 
friend, she continued her journey. Atlength 
the roof of the Abbey, and the spire of the 
chapel of St. Amalberge presented them- 
selves to the travellers, and the Princess 
speedily reached the gates of the cloister, 
where she hoped to find peace, but where, 
alas! all the horrors of war awaited her. 
A party of French knights who had escaped 
from massacre of Beziers, being pur- 
sued by the Saracens, had implored the 
pious Nuns of Amalberge to t them an 
asylum, Wounded, and exhausted with 





fatigue, they lay stretched on couches which 
had been hastily prepared for them, while 
the Nuns were engaged in stanching their 
bleeding wounds. , 

Among the unfortunate Knights was 
Leodat Prince of Avernes, a renowned Pala- 
din. The daughter of Theobert, who was 
received with transport at the Monastery, 
approached the noble warrior. The Prince 
raised his head towards her, and the Prin- 
cess of Cevennes, in all the lustre of her 
beauty, presented herself to his astonished 

ze. Overpowered by the charms of the 

rincess, Leodat was vainly endeavouring 
to collect himself—when the inmates of the 
Monastery were alarmed by cries of terror. 
The gates of the Abbey and the chapel 
were closed with a loud crash, The pious 
retreat was discovered by some hordes of 
Mussulman warriors. The clang of arms 
and the tramping of horses echoed through 
the venerable edifice. The assailants, in 
furious accents, threatened the Christian 
temple. The cloister was surrounded. The 
holy sisters threw themselves in despair at 
the foot of the altar. The tumult continued 
to augment, and the terrible name of Ago- 
bar resounded through the sanctuary. 

The Mussulman troops imperiously de- 
manded that the French warriors assembled 
at the Monastery, and particularly the 
Prince of Avernes, should be immediately 
delivered up to them—but no answer was 

iven to this demand. The daughter of 

heobert, like a being superior to the agi- 
tations of human nature, alone retained her 
self-possession amidst her trembling com- 
panions. She raised her hands to Heaven, 
and in an energetic voice,— My sisters, 
(she said) beneath the roof of this holy edi- 
fice we are this day destined either for tri- 
umph or martyrdom. Whatever be our 
fate, let us meet it with courage and hu- 
mility. Daughters of Heaven ! array your- 
selves in your richest garments; put on 
your finest veils. Let us oe to the in- 
fidels surrounded by all the pomp of our 
holy solemnities; let our sacred images 
=~ the triumphal march ; chant the hymn 
of glory; throw open the temple as though 
it were the entrance to immortality, the 
gate of eternity!” Every soul was inspired 
with enthusiasm. The orders of the Prin- 
cess were promptly obeyed, and the Nuns 
prepared to follow her. Ezilda detached 
trom one of the columns of the sanctuary a 
banner of cloth of gold, surmounted by the 
sacred sign of the redemption, and the reti- 
nue advanced at slow paces towards the 
gate of the temple. 

Meanwhile the furious Renegade dic- 
tated his commands to his savage follow- 
ers. Profound silence having been the only 
answer returned to the summons of his 
Janissaries, a troop was sent forward to 
force the gates of the Convent, when a 

eneral massacre would doubtless be or- 
ered. But what was the tacle that 
presented itself to the eyes of Agobar—he 
suddenly directed his to fall back, 
and reining in his superb Arabian courser, 
he remained for some moments motionless. 


The doors of the Abbey turned on their} ranks 


massive hinges, and from the extremity of 
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the temple, amidst: a cloud of incense and 


perfumes, the angelic legion advanced. But 
what incomparable being led the holy 
troop—the Renegade uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. Beneath the portico of the 
temple Ezilda eet. Her tunic of azure 
blue was sprigged with silver lilies; and a 
girdle of diamonds encircled her slender 
waist: a few ringlets of her long black 
hair descended on her neck of alabaster, 
and her forehead was crowned by a garland 
of white roses. The Princess composedl 
surveyed the savage horde, which was col- 
lected, at the foot of the steps of the temple. 
Her eye sought the Renegade. He was 
distinguished among the Mussulmans by 
no remarkable dress, by no_ particular 
decoration. Yet how could she mistake 
him? The description given by Gou- 
dair ;was still present to her imagination. 
“ Agobar, (she said) hear me!’ —The 
eyes of the satellites by whom the Chief 
was surrounded, were anxiously awaiting 
some word or gesture for the denouement 
ofthe drama. But Agobar remained fixed 
in admiration. The voice of Ezilda had, 
like the effect of enchantment, thrilled 
through his very soul. His features had 
not lost their accustomed ferocity; but a 
kind of savage solemnity was — in 
his noble countenance. “ Agobar, (con- 
tinued the Princess) the wounded knights 
who have sought refuge in this temple, are 
under the safeguard of Heaven. It is only 
by massacreing the pious virgins by whom 
they are surrounded, that you can gain ac- 
cess to them. Innocence and religion, the 
two strongest barriers that Heaven can raise 
between man and iniquity, now separate 
you from the unfortunate warriors. O 
Chief of the Saracens, before you lies a 
wide carreer of sin!—pause ere it be too 
late!—” An expression of rage clouded 
the brow of Agobar, and one of the Janis- 
saries, watching the angry glance of his 
offended chief, drew his cimeter, and darted 
towards Ezilda ; but Agobar rushed before 
the assassin, and striking him with his 
sabre, he fell senseless on the ground.— 
“ The temple is saved! (exclaimed Ezilda.) 
Agobar, receive the thanks of the Nuns of 
Amalberge. My heart will be for ever 
grateful’ to you, and the recollection of 
your mercy will never be e from 
my mind.—My sisters, chant the Hosan- 
na.” With these words the holy proces- 
sion vanished like the enchantment of a 
dream. : 
Prostrate before the altar, the hospitable 
sisters anxiously awaited their destiny. 
The Mussulmans and their chief had sut- 
fered them to re-enter the Monastery with- 
out opposition, The Renegade, as if riveted 
to the earth, preserved a dead silence. But 
on rousing from his reverie, what might be 
his resolution?—What dreadful mandate 
might be pronounced by the man of terror? 
—Suddenly a loud tumult alarmed the 
sisters of St. Amalberge, Without the 
Abbey the prancing of coursers was hear 
mingled with the confused accents of the 
soldiery, who were again forming their 
. The noise diminished—it soon en- 
tirely subsided, and profuund tranquillity 
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ensued. The Saracens had withdrawn, and 
the Monastery was saved.* 
Nearly twelve hours had elapsed since 
e attack on St. Amalberge, when an old 
an presented himself at the gate of the 
loister. It was Goudair. On being ad- 
mitted, the bard addressed himself to the 
daughter of Theobert. “ Princess (said he) 
your life is in danger. You and the 
nuns of St. Amalberge must quit this 
convent without delay. The Saracens 
have rendered themselves masters of the 
province.” — “Is Luteve in the power 
of the conqueror?” exclaimed Ezilda.— 
“Luteve still resists, (replied Goudair) 
but without reinforcements it cannot long 
oppose the enemy. The army of Charles 
artel is now marching to the aid of Gal- 
lia Narbonensis. His first lines have already 
advanced within a short distance of the 
northern side of the Monastery. Thither 
direct your course. Some of the troops 
of at, who escaped from the disaster 
of Beziers, have assembled in the neigh- 
bouring forest, and have formed a battalion 
near the cavern called the miraculous grotto, 
Thither convey their wounded chief and 
the knights who owe their lives to your 
hospitable care.”—Then turning to Ezilda, 
— To-morrow Princess (said he, in a low 
tone of voice) [ wish to speak with you in 
private. Meet me to-morrow at the mira- 
culous grotto, 


* The author mentions in a note, that during 
the war in the peninsula, he himself witnessed a 
scene exactly similar to that here described. The 
cloister was in Catalonia; the wounded men 
were French officers ; the assailants a party of 
guerillas ; the nuns Spaniards ; and the heroine 
a woman of French origin. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.) 

Bartram. s. [Pyrethrum, Lat.—*Pyré- 
thre,” Fr.—Pellitory, Engl.] The = 
of these two words, Burtram and Pellitory, 
both descending collaterally from the same 
ancestor, is really curious, and may amuse 
the readers, The origin is Greek. 
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Pellitory 
The Latin name Pyrethrum, originating 


from the Greek Mip-ignis, fire, and “A:dw, 
ure, to burn, means “ burning,” or “ hot as 
fire”—and indeed the root of this plant is 
so sharp, so pungent, and caustic, that a 
small piece, not bigger than a pea, lodged 
under an aching tooth, draws, by the acri- 
monious asperity of its taste, a quantity of 
phlegm, which easy operation often assuages 

keenness of the pain, and consequently 
releases the patient. It is commonly used 
on the Continent for that purpose—hence 





the Latin denomination of Salivaris, which 
it has obtained in several authors. This 
biting root has also been applied to the 
skin as a sort of vesicatory or blister ; and 
etymologists, “alive on the watch, and 
alert in the catching,” declared that the 
word' Pellitery was begotten by pellis and 
torres — pellemtorrens, burning the skin, 
Pellitorens, &c. down to our word, This 
may be very ingenious, but cannot do; nor 
the derivation from Parieturia—Fr. “ Parie- 
taire”—Paries, Lat. a wall, although this 
plant, or a species of the same, is called 
“Pellitory of the wall.” The best kind 
and most ane root is exported from 
Spain to all parts of the world, The flower 
is radiated and the leaves most curiously 
laciniated. 

Basket. s.—Martial, in the following line 
of one of his Epigrams, B. xiv. 97. , 

Barbara de pictis venit Bascauda Britannis, 
gives us to understand that this Gaelic or 
Celtic word was coetaneous with, if not ante- 
rior to, the Latin language. Juvenal mentions 
also these British baskets, and reckons them 
among precious supellectilious ornaments— 
for he says: 

Adde et bascaudas et mille escaria—multum 

Ccelati, biberat qiio callidus emptor Olynthi.* 

The Jesuit Tarteron, in his prose transla- 
tion of Juvenal, calls the Bascauda “cuvet- 
tes d’Angleterre”—upon the authority of 
some commentators, who pretend that these 
baskets were basons in which smaller ves- 
sels were washed. Gifford, in his Poetical 
Commentary on the works of the Roman 
Satyrist, understands the word Bascauda as 
meaning “ rush or osier baskets” woven by 
the ancient “ Picts” Pictis—or “ Britons,” 
Britannis ; and justly observes that the 
word is most likely more than two thousand 
years old. But what is the origin of Buscau- 
da, * Basket?” Most probably “to bask” 
—because the daughters of our ancestors, 
like the fair Nausitaa, daughter of the 
Phzacean King, used to dry the linen or 
“vests” they had washed in the stream, 
upon the dry grass, or on the bushes and 
trees, exposed to the sun, there to bask 
till these garments were packed up in 
wicker-baskets to he conveyed home. (See 
Odyss. B. vt.) If we wish to proceed far- 
ther in search of the etymon of “to bask,” 
we must look for it in a tongue, now no 
longer spoken, as far as we knew, on the 
surface uf the globe, but several remains 
and fossile-like testimonies of which are 
still to be found in dead and living lan- 
guages. 

BasiL.s. [Oxuywov—wxupov, Gr.—Ocymum, 
Ocimum, Ocinum, Lat.—“ Basilic,” Fr.] A 
plant akin to penny-royal and thyme. It 
is not very common in England ; but some- 
times to be found growing wild on the 
sunny hills of the western counties. It is 
much cultivated on the Continent, in gar- 
dens and earthen pots ; and is often seen at 
Paris and other places in France, Spain, and 


* Philip, Kiug of Macedon, father of Alexan- 

der the Great, who, as cunning as he was brave, 

himself of many strongly fortified cities 

more easily by the gold of his purse than by the 
steel of his sword.—Hor, Carm. III, 16, 








Italy, adorning the windows of Cyprians, 
and the stalls of sempstresses and cobblers, 
most probably on the strength of the com- 
mon opinion, that its soft and delightful 
smell puts the “ blue-devils” to flight, and 
produces cheerfulness and hilarity.—Dodo- 
neus. Pempt. 11. B. 1v. cap. x. 

A very singular, and hitherto unexplained, 
particularity attached to this plant, is, that 
it grows best if sown “ with curses and rail- 
ings” —facilius crescere stulta credidit anti- 
yuitas si eum maledictis seratur.—Plin. 19. 7. 
This might have been an apology or excuse 
for swearing and cursing; but as to the 
analogy between the sowing of the seed, 
and the scoffings or — of the gar- 
dener, I am obliged to confess it perfectly 
unknown to me. If any other — 
hunter after etymologies, analogies, &c. &c. 
find it out, I will heartily address him the 
cumpliment of the Mantuan Shepherd—et 
tu mihi magnus Apollo, Let the above-stated 
belief be ever so ridiculous, there must have 
existed some occasional excuse for it, since, 
although it appears as if entirely exploded 
in the days of Pliny, (credidit)—it certainly 
was looked upon as very ancient. 

We find in Persius, Sat. rv. 20. 

Esto: 

Dum ne deteritis sapiat pannucea Baucis 

Ciim bené discincto cantaverit ocyma vernee. 
This passage has been variously understood 
and translated. Some, wishing to connect 
the sense with the “cursing and railing,” 
supposed that Baucis, or any old woman, 
scolded her servant, verna, to make him 
grow. But this appears too far-fetched. 
Others pretend that Baucis is a matron or 
housekeeper—and that the word pannucea 
means a woman fond of clothes and wear- 
ing-apparel, who curses and scolds her 
slave because he has not fumigated the 
poner with the ocymum ; for this plant 
shares with the Pulecium, from Pulex, a 
flea, Pulial, or Pennyroyal, (Fr. “ Pouil- 
lot,”) the very useful prerogative of sending 
away and keeping off certain troublesome 
insects from rooms and beds in summer 
time. The French idiomatical expression, 
“chanter pouille,” to scold, to upbraid, 
bears such analogy of sound to Pulecium, 
“ Pouillot,” that it might be taken in the 
same sense as cantare ocyma—but I am 
sorely afraid that, after all, it alludes merel 
to the low and opprobrious word “ pouil- 
leux,” a lousy fellow.. To return to Persius. 
The sense appears to me this—* This rag- 

ed old woman, who hawks and bawls in 
the streets her ocymum to the servants, at 
bed-time, (hené discinctv, half undressed) in 
order that they may use it in the bed- 
chambers, Baucis, is notless wise than you.” 

Beak. s. [* Bec,” Fr. perhaps related to 
Bucca, Lat, the interior of the. mouth.] 
From a passage in Suetonius de Vitellio, 
which runs thus: Cui Tolose nato cogno- 
men in pueritid, Becco fuerat, id valet galli- 
nacet rostrum.—‘ Born at Toulouse, he 
(Antonius Primus, who led the party against 
Vitellius) was called in. his siiliiooed Beces, 
that is to say, the beak of a cock ;” it ap- 
pears that in that part of Gallia Celtica, 
Becco meant, as we quoted, the beak 
of a fowl—from which both, Beak and Bec, 
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originated. The Romans did not adopt the 
Celtic expression, and retained the use of 
rostrum, when, on the other side, it was 
tuated as it existed originally in the 
ancient tongue of the Aborigengs of the 
Britannic isles, ‘ Mon becco,” “* mon petit 
bec”—like the-corculum, anima mea of the 
Latins, is still a word of endearment ad- 
dressed from a French nurse to her babe. 


——— 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Oxrorv.—On Saturday, Feb. 16, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—R. Bateman Paul, Fellow 
of Exeter College; Rev. C. Bethel Otley, 
Wadham College; R. I. B. Henshaw, Queen’s 
College ; R. Gosling and Roger Mallock, 
Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J, Bailward, Esq. Balliol 
College, grand compounder; J. A, Savage, 
Esq. Trinity College, grand compounder ; 
J. Maynard, Exeter College ; E. Parris New, 
Fellow of St. John’s College; E. Colei dge, 
Exhibitioner of C. C. College; C. Tookey, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. Barton Boucher, Bal- 
liol College ; R. Young, Fellow of New Col- 
lege; E. Bullock, B.8. Escott, G.P.B. Pollen, 
Cyril G. Hutchinson, Christ Church; H. Ste- 
vens, Oriel College. 

On Thursday, March 2, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. Harvey, Christ 
Church, grand compounder; Rey. T. Wii- 
liamson, Exeter College; J. Norris, C. C. 
College ; R. M. White, Magdalen College ; 
C. Hewett, Rev. C.C. Cholmondeley, R, R. 
Warde, Brasennose College; Rev. i. Hall, 
University College ; Rev. T. H. Elwin, Wor- 
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cester College. 
Bach 


élors of Arts.—W. Swete, Esq. Oriel 
College, grand compounder; G. Dewdney, 
Queen’s College ; R. Child Willis, Univ. Coll. 

On Tuesday, March 12, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Divinity.—Rev. Godfrey Faus- 
sett, some time fellow of Magdalen College ; 
Rev. Wm. Firth, fellow of Corpus Christi. 

Masters of Arts—R. Chandos Pole “yA 
St. Mary Hall, grand compounder ; Rev. S. 
Grover, fellow, and E. Barton Lye, Exeter 
College ; J.G. Atkinson, Brasennose College. 

Bachelor of Arts—Wm. H. James, Pem- 
broke College. 


CamBripcE, March 1.—At a Congregation 
on Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

' Doctor in Divinity —The Rev. T. Harwood, 
of Emmantel Coilege. 

Honorary Master of Arts. —Lotd Grey, of Tri- 
nity College, son of the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington; the Hon. T. Cavendish, 
Magdalene College, son of Lord Waterpark. 

Bachelor of Arts.—The Rev. G. Wightman, 
and C, Melbuish, of St. John’s College; J.T. 
Hinds, of Trinity College; W. Birch, of 
Catharine Hall; John Raven, of Emmanuel 
College. 

Members’ Prizes.—The subjects for the pre- 
sent year are, for the Senior Bachelors, Po- 
pulis diversis eadem instituta parum conveniunt,— 
Middle Bachelors, Astronomie laus et uiilitas. 

Porson Prise-—The passage fixed upon for 
the present 7 is, Shakspeare, Julius Cx- 
sar, Act. IV. Scene III. beginning with 
“* Come, Antony, and young Octavius,” &c. and 
ending with ‘ and leave you so,.’’—~ 
metre to be Tragicum Lambicum Trimetrum 
Acatalectum, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Dr. Rocet, in his sixth Lecture, entered 
into the examination of that class of func- 
tions in the animal economy, in which the 
chemical properties and constitution of the 
different parts of the system are essentially 
concerned, and which he therefore desig- 
nated the Chemical Functions. He stated 
various physiological considerations, from 
which the necessity of a perpetual supply 
of nutriment for the preservation of the 
organs in a healthy state might naturally 
be deduced. The reparatory processes were 
distinguished into four successive stages : 
the first of which has for its object the re- 
ception of the food into the body, and its 
conversion into a nutritive substance, pos- 
sessing the chemical properties of animal 
compounds, and capable of being applied to 
the uses of the system. This process, 
which is termed Assimilation, formed the 
subject of the present lecture: those of Cir- 
culation, Respiration, and Nutrition, being 
announced as the subjects of the three suc- 
ceeding lectures, 


The ‘striking contrast which exists be- 
tween animals and vegetables, in the mode 
in which nutritious matter is received into 
the body, was particularly insisted on ; and 
the possession of a stomach, or immediate 
receptacle of food, was shewn to be the pe- 
culiar characteristic of animals. The simpler 
modes of nutrition in Polypi were described, 
and some account given of the discoveries 
of Tremblay,. Bonnet, and’ Spallanzani, on 
this curious subject. The singular confor- 
mation of Meduse, and especially of those 
species which Cuvier has included under 

e genus Rhizostoma, from:their having a 
great number of mouths, somewhat analo- 
gous to the roots of a tree, was particularly 
pointed out, together with the complicated 
structure of the stomach of the Asteria, 
Echinus, and Holothuria. The succession 
of stomachs in some of the Vermes was also 
shewn. . 


The lengthened series of operations which 
constitute these functions in the highet 
classes of animals was next considered, and 
a general outline of the whole process was 
delineated, in order that the relation of 
each step tu the final object might be more 
clearly understood. Dr, Roget then pro- 
ceeded to examine each of these processes 
in detail, cescribing the different apparatus 
for suction, with which insects that feed on 
fluid aliment are furnished ; and the provi- 
sions for laying hold of the food in animals 
that have no teeth, such as birds, many 
reptiles, the ant-eater, and the cetacious 
tribe, The singular structure of the whale, 
in this respect, was noticed. The confor- 
mation of the jaws of insects that feed on 
solid substances was next adverted to. A 
variety of particulars were stated with re- 
gard to the structure of the teeth and jaws 
in the different kinds of animals, and the 
relation which they bear to the species of 
food that nature intended them to consume. 
Carnivorous and herbivorous animals were 
in this respect particularly contrasted; and the 
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skulls of various quadrupeds were exhibited 
in illustration of their opposite characters, 
The mechanical agents employed for tritu- 
rating the food in the stomach itself were 
next described. The most remarkable of 
these is met with in birds, inwhom the giz. 
zard performs this office. Proofs were 
given of the prodigious force which the 
gizzard exerts in grinding its contents: and 
the diversities of structure it admits of in va. 
rious orders of birds, fish, and mollusca, were 
specified, The structure and functions of 
the simple membranous stomachs, such as 
that of the human species, and the solvent 
properties of the gastric juice, which is pre- 
pared by its secreting surface, were detailed 
at some length. And the lecture was cons 
cluded by an account of the complicated 
arrangement of the digestive organs in ru- 
minating animals, a description of their 
four stomachs, and of the respective offices 
of each; and of the reservoirs of water 
which form an essential part of this struc. 
ture in the Camel, and by means of which 
this animal is enabled to support long 
marches across the desert, without any 
fresh supply. 





ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

Naples, Feb, 25. 
On the 18th of this month, two violent 
subterraneous explosions were heard in the 
neighbourhood of Vesuvius ; this phenome- 
non generally precedes an eruption. During 
the night of the 16th, the explosions were re- 
peated with violence and were heard in this 
city. On the next day, Vesuvius emitted a 
thick smoke ; on the 18th it began to throw 
out a shower of ashes and stones, and soon 
after fragments of incandescent lava. This 
eruption covered all the circumference of 
the crater to a breadth of about twenty 
toises, forming a crown of fire. The two 
following days’ the eruption increased in 
violence, and during the night we could see 
distinctly the boiling lava filling the crater, 
and every moment threatening to overflow 
it. At length, on the 21st, the lava broke 
out on the north side of the mountain by a 
new opening, from which it issued in great 
abundance. The stream proceeded slowly 
(passing over a toise in a minute) towards 
the hermitage of St. Salvator. During the 
two following days the same phenomena 
succeeded without interruption, but without 
augmenting, Yesterday, about ten o'clock 
in the morning, the eruption suddenly tie- 
came much more violent. The lava, which 
still pursued the same direction, when it 
had reached the territory of the Cantroni, 
turned towards the west, and flowed into 
the valley. In the evening, Vesuvius pre- 
sented to the inhabitants of Naples the mag- 
nificent spectacle of a river of fire, rollin 
over the sides of ‘the mountain throug 
clouds of smoke; a brilliant flame rose 
from the crater, and nothing le the 
enjoyment of the splendid scene, not even 
‘the fear of the disasters which too often 
accompany this formidable omenon. 
This time the lava took its direction over 
scorched and desert tracts, where it could 





do no damage. To-day, Vesuvius appeats 
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a 
calm, but a brilliant sun prevents us from 
seeing what passes on the mountain.* 

#The earthquake noticed in the South of 
France (see our Varieties) was no doubt con- 
nected with this eruption. Hd. 





The following Proposition is handed to 
us for solution :—To divide a rectangular 
lelogram into two equal parts, one of 
which parts shall be similar to the whole 


parallelogram. 


FINE ARTS. 

Destruction OF Pompess.—This picture, 
preparing for exhibition,* by Mr. Martin, 
we have seen in its place in the Egyptian 
Hall, and have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing, that itis one of the most splendid pro- 
ductions, not of modern art only, but of 
the art in its widest sense. The conception 
of the appalling scene, the sky of cloud 
and lightning, the river of consumin 
flame, the earthquake in all its horrible 
effects, the pitchy and sulphureous sea, 
the rain of fire, are all of the most sublime 
character; while rocking cities, a desolated 
country, and human beings in the last 
agonies of despair and death, add an in- 
terest to the grandeur of the design, which 
cannot be seen without deep emotion. Mr. 
Martin has shewn himself the great poet 
of painting—this is a splendid Aston ape 
our native School. 





Remankaste Picturet.—An artist, of 
the name of Francia, has brought to this 
country from St. Omer’s, and has now at 
27, Leicester-square, a very extraordinary 
altar-piece of the 15th century, which he 
obtained from the ruined Abbey of St. Ber- 
tin in that city. It has been obscured since 
the Revolution, and is, in our judgment, one 
of the most curious works of art in existence. 
The painter is John Hemmilinck (of Bruges,) 
and the subject the life of Bertin. At pre- 
sent we have not room for a description of 
the compartments, but have no hesitation 
in saying generally, that the execution equals 
the highest finish of the Flemish School at 
any period, and boasts of passages not infe- 
rior to the Italian of a century later. The 
countenances are fine, the draperies admi- 
rable, the architecture beautiful. A still more 
interesting fact is, that the original idea of 
Holbein’s Dance of Death is distinctly and 
strikingly contained in this picture. We 
advise connoisseurs to see it. 


* In about a week. 


Se 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
AN EPISTLE TO LORD BYRON, 
On reading his “ Cain, a Mystery.” 

“ Then chusing out some words most horrible, 
Let none them read, thereof did verses make, 
And cursed heaven, and spake reproachful shame 
Of Highest God, the Lord of life and light. 

A bold bad man,” &c.—Spenser. 
Byron, alas! that such a soul as thine, 
So richly gifted with poetic fire, 
Form’d as a light in darksome time to shine, 
Should sink in sensuality’s foul mire ; 


Bard of proud unbelief and dark desire, 
Would nothing serve thee but a sacred theme!! 
To play with thunderbolts wouldst thou aspire, 
Nor when misusing Gop’s most holy name, 
Fear dreadful wrath in fierce avenging flame ? 
And yet all bold and daring as thou art, 

Fear seems to haunt thee in thy dark retreat, 
When a misgiving—undecided heart, 

Would prompt thee to deny a future state, 
Where woes immense the Infidel await. 

But quite consistent is the graceless wight, 
Victim of pride, and vice and self deceit, 
Who vainly strives to draw the veil of night 
O’er scenes terrific to his feeble sight. 

In vain thine eye o’er Holy Writ may rove, 
Or trace the woes of Cain’s unhappy wife, 
Or Moses bring with Prophets to disprove 
Our blessed hope of everlasting life. 

To that bright state with joys unfadling rife, 
Was Enoch call’d to leave his native land, 
Translated from this vale of tears and strife, 
Before the throne at God’s benign command 
In endless joy and happiness to stand. 


I know, says Job, that my Redeemer lives, 


| And on the earth shall stand at latter day, 


When he who cheers my hope, my sin forgives, 
Shall raise my body from its bed of clay ; 

And tho’ my flesh and skin must both decay 

And worms destroy them—yet by him set free 
From Death’s cold hand, in rapture borne away, 
Him for myself my joyful eye shall ser, 

And in that sight for ever happy be. 

I set thee always, LorD, before mine eyes, 

Said Israel's king, and of thy glory tell, 

And in thy realm beyond the vaulted skies, 

In bliss with Thee for ever hope to dwell : 

Thou surely wilt not leave my soul in hell, 

My body wilt thou from the grave restore, 

The chorus of eternal joy to swell, 

Where blissful myriads thy name adore, 

At whose right hand are pleasures evermore. 

So spake the Psalmist ; having first defin’d 

The kind of man who on Gop’s holy hill 

Shall dwell in rest ; whose pure and spotless mind 
Is train’d in truth, and meditates no ill: 

And further proof have we from David still, 
Who, when for sin he was condemn’d to see 

His infant dead, bent low his wayward will 

And said, I murmur not at this decree, 

I'll go to him, he'll not return to me. 

Isaiah says, that when the faithful die, 

Their souls that moment enter into peace, 

And only from this world’s trouble fly, * 

To taste of pleasure that shall never cease. 
Ezekiel, blest by heaven’s inspiring grace, 
Describes the resurrection of the dead, 

When ev’ry bone shall reassume its place, 

And though the vital spark be long since fled, 
With skin and sinew shall be overspread. 

Daniel depicts that everlasting throne, 

On which the JupGE shall take his awful seat, 
Whose jurisdiction all the world shall own, 
Whilst kings and emp’rors—the small—the great— 
Shall trembling stand to hear their final fate ; 
Forth from the throne shall issue floods of flame, 
The dead shall rise—but oh! their different state! 
Some wake to find in life’s great book their name, 
Others to scorn and everlasting shame. 

Then shall the wise shine forth in radiant light, 
Happy partakers of the life divine ; 

And those who lead the weak from wrong to right, 
Like stars in firmament for ever shine. 

Oh Byron! pray that such fate may be thine: 
Pity it is, that one who well could make 
Melodious concert with the choir divine, 
Celestial poesy should e’er forsake, 





To join the dismal hissings of the snake, 


st ent ener 
What wouldst thou give on that tremendous day, 
In view of torments which must never end, ‘ 
That thou hadst never thought on “ Harold’s” lay, 
Or vile * Don Juan’s” ribbald stanza penn’d. 
Then, yet be wise, to calm enquiry bend, 

Nor kind advice from humbler mind disdain ; 
From Pride's frajl pinnacle in time descend, 

Fall on your knees in penitential pain, 


And shun the fate of Lucifer and Cain. 


Lifford, Jan, 26th, 1822. Joun GRAHAM. 


NOTE, 


«<The Reader (says Lord Byron) will please 
to bear in mind, what few choose to recollect, 
that there is no allusion to a future state in any of 
the books of Moses, nor indeed in the Old Testa- 
ment.’”’!!!| His Lordship, among other parts of 
the Old Testament not quoted here, may consult 
Genesis v. 24 ; Job xix. 25, 26, 27; Psal. xvi 8,9, 
10, 11. Psal. xv. 1, &c.; 2Sam. xii. 23 ; Isaiah lvii. 
1, 2; Ezek. xxxvii. 7, 8. 10. 12; Daniel vii. 
9, 10. & xii. 2. 3. 13. With respect to the impiety 
of the language used in the dialogues between 
Lucifer and Cain, it may be exactly conccived 
from the following epigram :— 

This poet says he cannot make 

His Devil like a Gownsman speak ; 

But Lucifer, ‘tis very plain 

Speaks for himself in Byron’s “ Carn.” 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—No. VIII, 
Quelque Chose!—Dict. de ’Academié. 


WE would lay a wager that no one guessed 
the subject of our Show this week, For it is 
a show which cannot be seen; an affair of 
sound though not of fury, and signifying 
something. We allude to Mr. Wheatstone’s 
acoustical phenomena at the Opera House 
Colonnade in Charles-street, and the In- 
visible Girl, whose apparatus he exhibits in 
addition to his own curious and interestin 

musical experiments. Of his Enchanted 
Lyre we gave an account last autumn: 
upon listening to this instrument again, our 
persuasion is that the sounds are commu- 
nicated from another apartment, but that 
instead of the usual media of tubes, metallic 
rods are employed, of which the principal 
is the one that suspends the Lyre sos the 
roof. However executed, the music is very 
pleasing, and the effect extraordinary. The 
Invisible Girl's parts in these entertainments 
are pretty well known, as that lady has re- 
sided, though she has not shown herself, in 
various quarters of the metropolis. The prin- 
ciple is very simple, and the only amusing 
matter for young folks in it is, that they 
canhold aconversation with a trumpet,—and 
not a speaking trumpet either, e third 
and last of Mr. Wheatstone’s performances 
consists of an augmentation of musical 
sounds, so as to give wonderful power, to 
very slight tones. A small band thus 
played would exceed one of the most nu- 
merous orchestras, as a piano-forte with 
single chords is equal to a grand piano. 
This is demonstrated by a player whose in- 
strument is in a recess of the wall in a 
second room, while im the room where the 
auditors are, close to the wall opposite the 
instrument, there is a glass resembling such 
as is occasionally seen in electrical experi- 





ments, and surmounted by @ lyre, The 
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ai 
sonorousness of any tune thus performed is 
increased. in a remarkable ratio, and the 
whole produces a harmony of a very novel 
description, as the tones are not altered, 
and the added force renders them rather like 
the effects of a new organ than the simply 
improved results of an old one. Altogether 
this is an able lounge from two to four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
aving, from the pressure of other matters, 
red our Parisian correspondence to run 
ahead of us, we are compelled to cast the sub- 
stance of several letters, from December to this 
date, into the form of notes.] 

Great scandal has been excited here by 
the publication of the Memoires of the Duc 
de Lauzun. For a considerable period it 
has been known that these Memoires ex- 
isted, and that there were several copies in 
Paris, but no one ventured to publish them, 
on account of the numerous families of the 
old French noblesse, as well as individuals 
among the English and Polish nobility, 
whose reputations were compromised in the 
work. A few years ago, when these Me- 
moires were about to appear, M. Talleyrand 
prohibited their publication. Now, when 
they are really printed, some of the old 
nobility, and among others the family of 
Choiseuil, have declared in the Journals, 
that the work is a mere libel, of which the 
Duc de Lauzun never wrote a word. Others 
assert, that the whole is a forgery, and that 
the original manuscript is still unpublished. 
The Duke was intimately connected with 
the Duke of Orleans, and, it is said, parti- 
cipated in ‘some of the revolutionary pro- 
ceedings of that Prince. He afterwards 
held commands in the republican army in 
Flanders, on the Rhine, in the Alps, and in 
La Vendée. In the last-mentioned post, he 
manifested more humauity than the govern- 
ment at that time deemed expedient; and 
in consequence of having shown too much 
lenity towards the Vendeans, he was im- 
prisoned and sentenced to death by the re- 
volutionary tribunal, It is related, that on 
being conducted to the scaffold, he begged 
to be permitted to finish his breakfast, 
which being ended, he rose, saying, “ Now, 
Mr. Executioner, I am ready.” - - - 

During the first week of the year, Paris 
was the scene of long-disused superstitions, 
but now revived ; among which the resur- 
rection of famous relics of St. Geneviéve, 
which were formerly exhibited in the Ab- 
bey Church of that name, inclosed ina 
brilliant shrine, was not the least remark- 
able. St. Geneviéve was one of the oldest 
and richest abbey churches in France, and 
the shrine was wont to be carried about in 
procession when famine prevailed in Paris, 
which was often the case. During the 
Revolution, the shrine, the relics, the monks 
and the treasures of the Abbey, all disap- 
peared. I know not who became 
of the valuable ornaments of the shrine; 
but the relics, with all other objects of that 
kind which were collected in the churches 
of Paris, were ap to the Place de la 
Gréve, and burnt in the presence of a com- 
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mittee composed of twenty public function- 
naries, among whom were Fourcroy, Vau- 
quelin, and other celebrated individuals. 
The relics were quite forgotten; until 
Buonaparte found it his interest to restore 
to the clergy a portion of their former au- 
thority, and to permit the old ceremonies 
to he restored. ‘The priests then - al- 
leged that the bones of St. Geneviéve had 
been concealed during the Revolution, and 
that they had been newly discovered. The 
old church of St. Geneviéve having been 
destroyed, the bones were deposited in the 
neighbouring church of St. Etienne du 
Mont, and it was hoped that the worship of 
the Saint would be no less general than it 
had been at a former period. ‘The imperial 
government, however, not being disposed to 
grant too much influence to the clergy, the 
shrine of St. Geneviéve was not much re- 
sorted to, and it excited but little interest. 
The clergy are now stronger, and have ap- 
plied for the spacious and beautiful edifice 
known by the name of the Pantheon, for 
the purpose of — in that building 
the worship of a Saint styled the Patroness 
of Paris. At the period when the National 
Assembly was full of Roman and patriotic 
ideas, it was decreed that the — 
building erected at the expence or the Ab- 
bey of St. Geneviéve for the purpose of a 
church, and which was rendered useless on 
the suppression of the convents, should, 
under the name of the French Pantheon, 
become the burial-place of those great men 
who, in the sense of the then most powerful 
party, deserved the gratitude of their coun- 
try. This honour was, in the first instance, 
conferred on the ashes of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Mirabeau. Buonaparte, who, as 
soon as he attained supreme authority, 
manifested a wish to banish all republican 
ideas, ordered the Pantheon to be converted 
into a church, and instead of great men, 
senators, chamberlains, and a number of 
individuals who had distinguished them- 
selves in the Emperor’s service, were in- 
terred in the vaults of St. Genevieve. The 
porter used, with great naiveté, to tell the 
visitors to whom he showed the vaults,— 
“This place is intended for the interment 
of great men; but, in the meanwhile, our 
senators are buried here.” Notwithstanding 
the decree of Buonaparte, the Pantheon 
was not, however, converted into a church; 
and it was not until a week ago that it was 
suddenly metamorphosed into the temple of 
St. Geneviéve, and the tombs of Rousseau 
and Voltaire removed into a corner. - - - 
Of the new works which have recently 
appeared, I shall, at present, mention only 
“ Les Seductions Politiques, ou Van 1821,” 
a Romance, by M. Lourdoneix, the author 
of “Les Folies du Siécle.” It contains 
some amusing, though somewhat over- 
charged descriptions. Such is the sketch 
of the salon of a Parisian minister, of which 
I send you a part:—* You will scarcely 
imagine (he says) that the best informed 
men in Paris may meet together in the 
same room without entering into any of 
those general conversations in which the 
delicacy and taste which distinguishes their 
country might be developed. Who will 





SS 
credit me when I say, that in these:assem- 
blies there is to be found neither conversa. 
tion, politeness, nor elegance? and that the 
best educated men think they have paid 
their debt to French politeness, when, after 
being announced, they walk up to the lady 
of the house and make an awkward obeis- 
sance, the brevity of which speedily sets 
them at liberty to talk upon business with 
those individuals of their acquaintance 
whom they happened to espy on entering, 
To form an idea of these parties, the reader 
must imagine five or six ladies in full dress 
seated on couches ranged in a semi-circular 
direction on one side of the fire, and abouta 
hundred gentlemen, dressed in black from 
head to foot, scattered in little groupes about 
the apartment. These groupes are sepa- 
rated and formed according to the prompt- 
ness with which matters of business are 
despatched. The embrasures of the windows 
are occupied by the most eminent political 
characters; there may be seen groupes of 
grave and pale gentlemen, talking myste- 
riously together; and it is easy to distin- 
guish in those side parties he who asks and 

e who grants a favour; sheets of paper 
are drawn, as it were by stealth, out of one 
pocket and thrust into another without 
being unrolled. The persons who walk to 
and fro in the salon respect these confiden- 
tial conversations, and keep at a distance, 
lest they should interrupt the interesting 
tétes a tétes. Persons from the country, an 
those holding inferior posts, may readily be 
distinguished by their retiring into corners, 
and modestly awaiting a glance and salute 
from the master of the house. While public 


and private affairs proceed in this dull way, 
the ladies converse in a low tone of voice 
respecting the theatres and new romances, 


One inquires whether the Princess W—’s 
ball will not be postponed on account of 
the indisposition of her aged relative: ano- 
ther observes, that the prima donna of the 
Italian Opera sang her bravura excellently. 
Occasional bursts of laughter, rather louder 
than the conversation, denote a joke which 
a gentleman whispers into the ear of a lady, 
and which is to be played off on some indi- 
vidual of the opposition. One or two anti- 
quated gentlemen, dressed with more for- 
mality than the rest, and wearing the crosses 
of Malta or Hohenlohe, standing near the 
ladies in an attitude of respect and atten- 
tion, seem to have taken upon themselves 
the task of representing the gallantry of the 
old regime. Meanwhile, the billiard-room 
echoes with the noisy discourse of those 
young gentlemen whose political nullity 
condemns them to that boisterous game ; 
or with the discussions of a few old depu- 
ties of the centre, whose situations as coun- 
sellors of state render them strangers to the 
affairs which are agitated in the adjoining 
apartment. Such is the dismal though 
somewhat singular aspect which the circles 
of Paris present. - - - : 

Since the arrival of the Zodiac of Den- 
derah at Paris, the attention of the public 
has been eagerly directed towards that an- 
cient specimen of Egyptian sculpture. 
Drawings have been made from it, public 
lectures have been delivered on the astro~ 
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_——— re 
mical signs which it preseuts, the Jour- 
a while” they conqpetdated the city of 
Parison possessing So great a curiosity within 
its walls, have reprinted Dupuis’ reflec- 
tions on Zodiacs in general, and particularly 
on that of Denderah, which are contained 
in his work, entitled de Vorigine des cultes ; 
in fine, during the Christmas festivities, 
sodiac sweetmeats' were exhibited in the 
shops, for the confectioners of Paris are 
accustomed to represent in sweetmeats for 
the new year the events which excite the 
curiosity of the Parisians. The Zodiac of 
Denderah was transported from Egypt to 
France at the expence of a party of specu- 
lative gentlemen, at the head of whom is 
M. Saunier. They consequently sent an 
artist, named Lorrin, to purchase and trans- 
the most beautiful specimens of an- 
tiquity he could procure. It appears that 
the party of French speculators, being 
informed; that the English intended to 
carry away the Zodiac of Denderah, 
hastened with the assistance of M. Dro- 
vetti to anticipate them, by securing it 
themselves ; this is at least the reply they 
make to the imputations which are cast 
on them for having mutilated one of the 
most curious temples of ancient Egypt. 
Theit object now is to make the most of 
their prize. They lately had a public 
sale of the objects of antiquity which they 
brought to France. Many trifling articles, 
which are scarcely of any value to those 
who have travelled in Egypt, and know 
how common they are in that country, 
were sold at very high prices, a fact which 
proves that amateurs are very numerous, 
and that the public in general begin to 
attach a high value to antiquities. The 
— objects, however, on which very 
high prices were fixed, found no purchasers. 
As to the Zodiac, the proprietors wished, 
in preference, to sell it to the French go- 
vernment, who have appointed a commis- 
sion to examine it; ond ave alsu an oppor- 
tunity of making two acquisitions of a 
similar kind; the one is the collection 


brought from Egypt by M. Chedenat, and 
the. other is the cabinet of M. Drovetti, 
who has only sold to the Sardinian govern- 
ment one of the three or four collections 
he possessed. It is much wished that the 
French government should form a cabinet 


of Egyptian antiquities, to correspond with 
the collections of Greek and Roman anti- 
quities which form part of the Musée Royale. 
The Zodiac of Denderah has astonished 
all those whe have seen it, by the rude 
style of its sculpture. Judging from the 
postion sy was made from it, in the 
great work of the Egyptian committee, we 
naturally expected a beautiful piece of 
antique sculpture. On the contrary, the 
res of the zodiac are rudely executed 
on a very rough piece of stone, and it is 
hecessary to look closely at it to discover 
the figures, which are very slightly relieved. 
The style of this piece of antiquity is 
fore entirely lost in the work of the 
commission, who, instead of ri- 

gorously confining themselves to represent 
objects as they really are, preferred em- 
belishing them at the expenee of truth, 


This is a great defect in that excellent 
work, - - - 

There has recently arisen in Paris another 
party of speculators, who propose to .en- 
cou the arts and artists, and have es- 
tablished for that purpose a society called 
the Cercle des Arts, The, director of this 
establishment is M. Huard, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Journal de Paris. The So- 
ciety has hired a spacious hotel, for the 
purpose of forming exhibitions of works of 
art, particularly of pictures. They have 
also begun to deliver public courses, and to 
hold what are called Soirées Litteraires, 
which are numerously attended ; and these 
Soirées are rendered extremely agreeable by 
musical performances being intermingled 
with the literary lectures. ‘here is a plan 
in agitation for distributing prizes at the 
Cercle des Arts, but it is probable that after 
a few trials this design will be abandoned ; 
for as the government grants prizes every 
two or three years, artists of talent, certain 
of being rewarded at the Louvre, will not 
send their works to the Directors of the 
Cercle des Arts, who, in consequence, will 
be assailed byinferior artists, and tormented 
by their vanity. 

Our Correspondent mentions Count Se- 
gur, a peer of parliament, as one of the 
orators in this association; and that from 
having been Master of the Ceremonies to 
Buonaparte, le is now called “ Segur sans 
Ceremonie.” 





DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Monday Mr. Kean 
sustained the character of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant in the Man of the World, 
which we knew, from the bills of the last 
two months, he had been studying with due 
devotedness. We have not yet heard from 
that, or other equally good authority, 
whether this is or is not to be considered 
as a triumph of the histrionic art ; but as 
the play has been repeated every open 
night since,.some countenance at least is 
afforded to the assertion that “ Mr, Kean’s 
entire delineation of the character was re- 
ceived with the most uneguivocal demon- 
stration of public delight and approbation ;” 
(see the bills, passim.) To us, we confess, 
though there were several very laudable and 
clever passages, the entire character seemed 
to be rather a travesty of the actor’s own 
tragedy, particularly of his Sir Giles Over- 
reach, than a personation of the booing 
Scot of Macklin. The Babylonish dialect 
in which the northern Doric was given, 
both by Mr. Kean and Miss Booth (the 
lady Rodolpha) would have marred the 
effect of any acting. It wanted the Scot- 
tish accent altogether ; converted as, es, 
and is broad, into the most ludicrously 
acute clippings that ever were heard; and 
was truly nothing else than a barbarous 
English imitation, the essence of which 
consisted in pronounciug words not as 
English and therefore to be taken as Scotch, 
though just as little like the one language 
as the other. Thus for instance, “ reflec- 
tion” was “ reflaction,” consent consint, 





bairn barn, Levee Lavvy, cousin kewsine, 
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and so forth; a. jargon unpleasant to the 
ears of one country, and unintelligible to 
these of another. This was the prominent 
failure in the play, for Sir Pertinax has 
been so identified with excellence in this 
peculiarity, that its absence destroys the 
whole illusion, and makes the Man of the 
World a man of no country in the world. 
We are sorry to say this, because it must 
have cost Mr. Kean and Miss Booth a 
world of pains, to learn how to murder 
the pure Tuscan of the London stage in 
the way they do—a murder like most 
others, more difficult to do than beautiful 
when done. Kean’s most endurable scenes 
were those in which he relates his rise 
in life, his quarrels with Egerton and Sid- 
ney, and his finale. In the rest his bye- 
play was wonderfully tame : he was never at 
ome in his new verbal armour, and his 
transitions were those of a Sir Fretful, 
not of the cool, calculating, and designing 
schemer. A little of this, it is true, de- 
pends upon the character, which is drawn 
without much discrimination; but the skill 
of the performer ought to blend where the 
author has been harsh, and Mr. Kean only 
made that harsher which was too irrecon- 
cilable before. He tried to supply by trite 
stagetrick, and Miss Booth by vulgar spirit, 
what they felt they wanted ; and while both 
evinced talents, neither deserved applause. 
We haveabstained from any comparison with 
Cooke in the chief part, for Mr. Kean had 
all the merit of originality, aud it would be 
a hardship to pronounce against him be- 
cause he was so un'ike a man whose per- 
formance in this character was one of the 
most perfect exhibitions ever witnessed u 
on the stage. Personal requisites for the 
part were, however independently of con- 
trast, very obviously deficient. To be sure, 
like Sir Andrew Wylie of that ilk, the 
merits of Sir. Pertinax might be the more 
remarkable, if they exalted him in spite of 
misshapen limbs and a mean visage; but 
we are apt to attach a different idea to this 
dramatic personage, and not even Mr. 
Kean’s admirable eye, not even his fine oc- 
casional touches, could ever cheat our ima- 
+e 9 into the requisite warmth of scenic 
elusion. It was always Mr. Kean mi- 
micking, never the Man of the World in 
character. Of Miss Booth we have said all 
that is needful ;—her mangling ef the dia- 
logue was fatal to her efforts ; but besides 
that, the very frequent assumption of a 
glazed, fixed, unmeaningness of look is na- 
tural to no copy of humanity that we can 
fancy, be it lady, peasant, or heroine of 
romance. Mr. Cooper played Egerton in a 
peetienene style; and except the palpa- 
le shabbiness of wardrobe, &c. the other 
parts, which are very insignificant, were 
tolerably tolerable. Some score of “ follow- 
ers ofihis (the hero's) own” in the pit, made 
tremendous shouting; and in fact we ought 
to say, that the plaudits were uncommonly 
numerous, as we noticed two or three of 
the fiddlers in the orchestra joining in them 
with all their might. This is not decent ; 
they had better stick to their bows, for not- 
withstanding their applause, the perform- 
ance is unworthy of the London Stage. 
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+ Daury Lane Fuwp. — On Wednesday 
was held the Anniversary of this most 
meritorious Institution. The Duke of York 
presided over a numerous company, and a 
subscription of 1300/. was announced as 
the fruits of the meeting. Mr. Kean, 
Mr. Elliston, and Mr. Cooper were the 
principal dramatic speakers, and the musical 
Interludes were conducted in a manner to 
give great delight to an audience otherwise 
well Toveted to be happy, since they were 
indulging in good cheer and charitable 
feelings. 

Covent Garpen.—The new Board (we 
| wpm has signalized itself. The School 
or Scandal was played on Tuesday with a 
strong cast; and Mr. C. Kemble appeared 
as the better Surface. He was warmly 
greeted. 

There is a new play, interspersed with 
songs, in rehearsal at this theatre, from 
the pen of George Colman the younger. 

Oratorios.—The house presented an 
overflow on Wednesday evening. The 
music was of miscellaneous selection, in- 
cluding some of Cimarosa’s, Mozart’s, &c, 
The Signora Ronzi di Begni was the Can- 
tatrice of the evening. Her singing in the 
beautiful duetto from Don Giovanni, of 
** Lasce Darem’ la Mano,” was quite de- 
lightful, and her action so animated as to 
make us forget that it was an orchestral ex- 
hibition, in the strong recollection she gave 
us of the original scene. Some of the rich 
glees from Macbeth were finely and fully 
sung and chorussed ; and a concerto on the 
flute by Nicholson, showed all the power 
and facilities of the instrument. There was 
also introduced, for the first time, a rondo, 
yeleped the “ Merry Bells,” but it drew 
forth no peals of approbation. 


————e 





VARIETIES. 

F Africa—In Sierra Leone Journals of 
January, it is mentioned that a prince of 
the Toulahas, accompanied by a Moham- 
medan priest and his wife, had arrived 
at that settlement, on an embassy from 
Almamy Abdal Kader, king of the Tou- 
lahas. It is further said, that this nation 
is situated only a few days journey from 
the Niger, that the prince passed through 
Timbuctoo, and that he considers the Nile 
and Niger to be identical. 

The shock of an earthquake was severely 
and generally felt in the south of France 
on the 19th ult. It did considerable da- 
mage, and affected the magnetic needle to 
the distance of Paris. 

One of the new Spanish ministry, M. 
Martinez de la Rosa, is a successful dra- 
matic writer; one of his comedies, called 
“The Mother at the Ball and the Daughter 
at Home,” was lately produced with eclat 
at the Prince's Theatre. 

For Madame Fodor's benefit last week at 
Paris, was produced an opera in two acts, 
the music by Rossini, called “ Elizabeth 
Queen of England,” and founded on Miss 
Lee’s novel. The composition is much 


sed. 
ree Title —One of the Paris journals 
has altered the title of a worthy Irish Baro- 





net :—he is designated Sir New Port! If 
this were correct, instead of member for 
Water-ford, he ought to be a candidate for 
Cork 


A married couple, respectively of eighty 
years of age, observed the 50th anniversary 
of their wedding day, lately at Crest in the 
department of Drome, France. It is sin- 
gu ar that fifty of their descendants sat at 

e fifty covers of which the table was 
formed. 

Anecdote of Cyprian—This Divine con- 
ducted himself at the court of Frederick ITT. 
Duke of Gotha, as if he had been a Lu- 
theran pope, and was prone to interpose in 
state affairs. Frederick’s consort, Louisa 
Dorothea, Princess of Saxe Meinungen, was 
aware of the impropriety and danger of this 
interference, and used all her influence to 
weaken that of the divine. She succeeded; 
but Cyprian revenged himself for it openly 
in the pulpit, by a play on words: for when 
speaking once on the different opinions of 
the world, he exclaimed several times, “ All 
evil comes from Meinungen,” (which in Ger- 
man signifies opinion.) Indeed, although 
the Duchess fulfilled all the duties of a vir- 
tuous princess, she was no favourite- with 
the clergy, who took every occasion to dis- 
play their dislike. Once, for example, when 
the Duchess was in the confessional chair, 
the Confessor addressed her in the follow- 
ing words: ‘“ Most serene, most gracious 
duchess ! Great, great, illustrious—sinner!” 


Srr,—You lately. inserted in the Literary 
Gazette the declaration of war issued by a 
Turkish Sultan against the Emperor of 
Germany ; as a counterpart to it, I send you 
the following. 

Before the expedition of the Turks against 
the island of Candia, in 1645, the Sultan 
Ibrahim addressed to all the Pachas and 
Beys of his empire the following Firman, 
which is distinguished from others by the 
lofty titles of the author, and by its poetical 
conclusion. , 

“Sultan Ibraham, Son of the most 
Mighty Emperor that ever reigned ; Cousin 
of the Almighty G—; King of the Turks in 
Greece, in Sarmatia, Damascus, Phrygia, 
in Great and Little Egypt, Alexandria, 
Armenia and Arabia; King of the Kings of 
the whole world; who dwells in the holy 
capital of Paradise; Lord of all Asia, Africa, 
and Armenia, and of the greatest part of 
Europe ; Prince of Jericho, Guardian of the 
grave of the Prophet of God, and of his 
works; the great Light of the world from the 
rising to the setting of the Sun; Lord of 
the Leeds, and Prince of the Princes of this 
world ; the Terror and Destruction of the 
Christians, the Hope of the Osmans and 
the Circumcised ; the incomparable Trea- 
sure, the Holy and Venerable.”—[He was 
perhaps the most debauched prince that 
ever sat on a throne. The rape of the 
Mufti’s daughter, whom he sent back to her 
father with ignominy a few days afterwards, 
cost him his throne and life, in 1649. 

“The Sultan Amurat of immortal me- 


mory, Grand — of the Turks, Our 
predecessor and beloved brother, had long es 
Christians 


the plan to take from the 
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the little island of Malta, and to destroy their 


galleys ; but when he was on the point of 
executing he died, and left it to Us to accom. 
plish : : e a intend now to begin; 
especially as the Christian galleys, ore 
Jews of Our fury, have taken es ship which 
had on ‘board Our Sultana Zafine and the 
Kislar Aga, which last fell in the battle 
with the infidels. We therefore enjoin and 
command all Our Pachas and Beys to come 


jwith their ships to Constantinople to join 


Our Imperial fleet, for We are resolved that 
this year shall be the terror, not only of all 
Christendom, but of the whole world, and 
that by the bey number of Our ships and 
galleys, and by the dreadful roar of Our 
cannon, the sun, the moon, and the stars 
shall tremble, the fish shall hide themselves 
in the profoundest depths of the ocean, the 
beasts of the earth shall quake, and the 
trees of the forest be rooted up, to shew 
Christendom, by this vast power, how We 
revenge the loss of Our Sultana and Our 
Kislar Aga.—Given in Our city,” &c. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Contents of the Journal des Savans for 
February 1822.— Nouvelles Lettres édifi- 
antes, &c. reviewed by Abel Remusat; 
Sir Wa. Ouseley’s Travels, by Silvestre de 
Sacy; Walcknaer’s new edition of La Fon- 
taine, by Vanderbourg ; Histoire, &c. des 
Hautes Alpes, by Tessier; Pastoret, Or- 
donnances des Roisde France, &c. by Rey- 
nouard; Walcknaer Recherches geo. sur 
Vintérieur de l'Afrique, by Abel Remusat ; 
Levée & Théatre complet des Latins, by 
Dannou. 

The celebrated and learned orientalist, 
M. Joseph von Hammer, whose name we 
have had repeated occasion to mention, has 
just published an admirable work on Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus, two large 
octavo volumes. It is local and historical, 
and contains a mass of information which 
it would be vain to look for elsewhere ina 
collective form. 


OO 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
Marcu. Thermometer.| Barometer. 

Thursday .| from 82 to 59 | 29°90 to 29°92 
Friday .| from 29 to 54 | 30°11 to 30°19 
Saturday .| from 34 to 56 | 30°13 to 30°97 
Sunday .| from 47 to 53 | 30°20 to 30°98 
Monday .| from 46 to 52| 30°16 to 30°33 
Tuesday .| from 44 to 55 | 30°21 to 30°28 
Wednesday 20.| from 47 to 58| 30°27 to 30°23 
Rain fallen during the week, ,125 of aninch. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Labienus will find a note at our office. 

A Lock (e) is not needed at Bolt Court. Sat 

We are obliged to our Plymouth Correspondent ; 
really the author of Rimini’s being driven back " paar 
of weather, and kept from sailing for Pisa till the firs 
week (probably the first day) in April, is hardly news 
worth sending. ‘ und 

We will try to find room for something of L,, a 

Tom Biscuit seems cracked as well as goty: 
we have plenty of bad poems, independe o 
remainder.” , 

The obscene Epigrams from Penzance, on Mr. Coby. s 
mai , are not fit for our or any decent page. = 
speak tly is foolish ; to write nastily is 


prayed. 
Many valuable favours are postponed. 
*,* or the sake of greater variety, we postpone 
the “continuation of Burchell’s Travels im Africa till 
ne > 
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ADVERTISEMENTS . 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


mpHis Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily 
from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
“"" (Byorder) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission Is.—Catalogue Is. 


HE Exhibition of the LAPLANDERS, 
with their Herd of LIVING REIN DEER, Sum- 
mer and Winter Resid et ic View of the 
North Cape, &c. &e. at the Egyptian Hall in Pieca- 
dilly, will CLOSE in a few days. 

Open from Eleven o’clock till Five. 


HE Public is informed, that the EXHI.- 
BITION of the Northern fociety for the Encou- 
ragement of the FINE ARTS, will open on Wednesday 
the Ist of May next. F. T. BILLAM, Secretary. 
Committe-Room, Leeds, March 1, 1822. 

*,* Attendance will be given at the Exhibition- 
Room, in Albion-street, from the 8th to the 15th of 
April, for the purpose of receiving Specimens intended 
for the ensuing Exhibition. 

Price 6s. boards, (to be continued Annually) 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY KA- 

LENDAR for the Year 1822. Containing a List of 
all the Members of the University, with the addition of 
their Christian Names, the Tripos List of Honors for 
the last 76 years, Prizes, Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Patronage and List of Masters of each College from 
its foundation, &c. &c. with the Problems used at the 
Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
January iast. ; 

Cambridge : Printed for J. Deighton & Sons ; sold in 
London by Longman & Co. ; Rivingtons ; Hatchards ; 
G. & W. B. Whittaker; Mawman; and Simpkin & 
Marshall ; also by Parker, Oxford. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

MESSRS. M‘QUEEN & Co. beg leaye to 

inform their Friends and the Pyblic in general, 
that, in compliance with the wishes of many respect- 
able Artists and Publishers, they have added to their 
old established concern of Copper-Plate Printing, a 
separate Establishment for LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT- 
ING, which they pledge themselves to execute upon 
the most approved principles, and according to the 
latest discoveries in that interesting and useful Art. 

Messrs. M‘Queen & Co. beg to state, that they print 
Circulars, Maps, Plans of Estates, &c. as well as the 
most highly finished Chalk and Pen-and-Ink Drawings. 

Artists and Amateurs may depend upon being sup- 

lied with the best German Stones, and with superior 

aterials for Drawing; also with Plain and Tinted 
Paper, made expressly for Lithographic Printing. 
72, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL PORTRAITS.—On 
. the 15th of March was published, in Imperial 8vo. 
price 11. Is. the Fifth Part of the above Work, contain- 
ing Ten highly-finished Portraits, engraved in the Line 
Manner, by the most eminent British Artists, and ac- 
comp by Biographical Notices in English and 
French. A limited number of Proofs on India Paper, 
are published in Royal 4to. price 27.28. With this 
Part will be mn a tinely engraved Title-page, com- 
pleting the First Volume. The remaining Five Parts, 
orming the Second Volume, will appear Quarterly, 
with that undeviating regularity which. has been ob- 
served in the publication of the First; when thus com- 
pleted, the ork will form a most unique Display of 
ba modern British School of Line Engraving, in no 
ne than One Hundred Characters of distinguished 
ame, and Physiognomical Expression. 
fo ome for “ ee, by John Major, Skin- 
i } Robert Jennings ‘oultry; and Robert 
Triphook, Old Bond-street- : " 
Fine Arts.—M 
begs leave to tion of his 


(CATALOGUE of the Splendid Collec- 
pe tien of PICTURES at Leigh Court, near Bristol, 
e ep oq | of Philip John Mites, Esq P. con- 
cal an ETCHING of “ Picture, with Historical 
: Biographical Notices. is celebrated Collection 
Onsists of 81 Pictures, many of them the finest Speci- 
mens of the Italian, Spanish, and Flemish Schools. 


The of quarto copi 3 foli 
ef Ue ag very at — is 21. 2s. each ; folio ditto 


























t. YOUNG, Engraver to His Majesty, 
the publi thi 





umber is printed,) with the 
hings on India paper, 31. 3s. cash : 
Sold by the Author, 65, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Pall 3K. Jennings, Pouliry; Messrs. Nicol, 
1; Molteno, Pall ital; arpenter, Bond- 
tenn,’ Strands Nera Brutel; and by Coleaiine ce, 
3 Norton, Bristol; 
ed, 3 y Colnaghi & Co, 


had as above, 
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asl es of the Grosvenor and Leicester Catalogues 
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T° SURGEONS.—A Gentleman, who has 

received a liberal Education, is desi of suc- 
ceeding to an old Established Practice, or of entering 
into Partnership. 


Apply, post paid, to A. C, L. Post-office, Hertford. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


To 8yo. 10s, 6d. 
MEMOIRS of CHARLES BROCKDEN 
BROWN, Author of Wieland, Ormond, Artliur 
Mervyn, and other American Tales, with Selections 
from his Original Letters and other Manuscripts hitherto 
unpublished. By WILLIAM DUNLAP. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In 3 vols. price 21s. bds. 
THE HERMIT in LONDON, or Sketches 


of English Manners. A New Edition, revised, 
with the addition of nine New Papers on the following 
subjects:—The Slavery of Fashion,—Worldly Friends. 
—Matrimonial Disappointments.—The Importance of 
Trifles.—A Curtain Lecture.—The Patois of Fashion, 
and the Quondam Beauty. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The HERMIT inthe COUNTRY. 3 vols. 18s. 


In 3 vols, price 18s. a New Edition of 


WIELAND, an American Tale. By C. B. 
BROWN, Author of “ Arthur Mervyn,” “ Or- 
mond,” &c. 

If “ Wieland’? or “ Arthur Mervyn” were now to 
be for the first time ushered into the world with some 
such magical delusion as “ by the Author of Waver- 
ley ” in the title page, we doubt not that every reader 
would be in raptures with their beauties and every 
babbling critic tendering his tributary stream of shallow 
admiration of the writer’s powers.—New Mon. Mag. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

ORMOND, or the Secret Witness. New Edition. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. price 2. 2s. boards, 


TTALY. By LADY MORGAN. Author 
of France, Florence Macarthy, O'Donnel, &c. 

* Lady Morgan has given us more information on the 
actual state of society in Italy at the present moment, 
than can be found in any of the numerous publications 
which have made their sew since the peace.” — 
New Monthly Mag.——* This is not merely a work of 
opinions expressed in the ornamental style of the 
writer. It isa substantial account of Italy, and may be 
consulted for its facts by the historian, the traveller, and 
the topographer.””—Monthly Mag.—* We may com- 
pare her lighter and happier efforts to those schools of 
Painting which she seems most to admire—the Dutch, 
Flemish, and Venetian. Of these the characteristics 
are brilliant colouring, contrast, variety, bustle, spi- 
rited details, pleasing imitation; and in such traits 
consist the excellence of Lady Morgan.”’-- Monthly Rev. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 2d edit. 1/. 4s. bds. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of . KING 
JAMES the FIRST. By LUCY AIKIN. 

*¢ Designed by the Author as a Sequel to her Memoirs 
of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and composed in 
every respect on a similar plan with that work.” 

Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. In 2 vols. 
8vo. ll. 5s. bds. with a Portrait. 4th Edit. 

Annals of the Reign of George the Third. By John 
Aikin, M.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. a New Edition, brought 
down to the Period of his Majesty’s Decease. 11. Ss. bds. 


In 4to. illustrated with 27 Plates and 2 Maps, 
price 31. 13s. 6d. bds. 
A HISTORY of the BRAZIL ; comprising 
its Geography, Commerce, Colonization, Aborisi- 
nal Inhabitants, &c. &e, By JAMES HENDERSON, 
recently from South America. 
Printed for the Author, and published by L 

















In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 
OLD STORIES. By MISS SPENCE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Letters from the Highlands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Trpretien’s Tale. A Novel. In 3 vols, 12mo. 
. 6d, bds, 


Neatly ree in Foolscap 8yo. price 7s, 

TALY. POEM. Part the First. 
Contents :—The Lake of Geneya—The Great St. 

Bernard—The Descent—Jorasse—M ret De Tours 

—The Alps—Como—Bergamo—Italy--Venice—Luigi— 

St. Mark’s Place—The Brides of Venice—Foscari— 

Arqua—Genevra—Florence—Don Garzia, 

Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In 12mo. 4s, bd. 6th Edit. considerably improved 
and enlarged, of 
DPELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GRECA- 
RUM ad USUM TIRONUM ACCOMMODA- 
TUS ; cum Notulis et Lexico, on the Plan of Dr. 
Valpy’s Latin Delectus. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-row. 

Of whom may be had, The Latin Delectus, and all 
Dr. Valpy’s other Works. 

In 12mo, 3d Edit, price 6s, bds, of 
A GRAMMAR of the. GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, on anew and improved Plan, in English 
and Greek. By JOHN JONES, Member of the Philo- 
logical Society at Manchester, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

“ This Grammar is evidently the product of a mind of 
vigorous and highly cultivated powers. It proves him 
to unite the profound research of an etymologist, with 
the discriminating taste of a critic, and the enlarged 
views of a philosopher.”—Critical Review. 

Preparing for the Press, by the same Author, “jj 

A Greek and English Lexicon. In 1 large Vol. 8vo. 

6th Edit. with Improvements, 8vo. Ss. boards, of 
GREEK EXERCISES, in Syntax, Ellipsis, 
Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrasis. To which is 
prefixed, a Concise but Comprehensive Syntax. 

By the Rev, WILLIAM NEILSON, D.D. M.R.1.A. 
Printed for Longman, Hurat, Rees, drme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 

1. A Key to the above Exercises. 8vo. 3s. bds. 

2. Greek Idioms, exhibited in select Passages from 
the best Authors ; with os Notes and a parsing 
Index. To which are added, Observations on some 
Idioms of the Greek Language. In 8vo. 5s, bds. 


In 12mo. price 4s. in Sheep, 
"THE GREEK TERMINATIONS (includ- 
ing the Dialects and Poetie Licences,) alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and grammatically explained, on the 
Plan of the “ Latin Terminations, or Clue for Youn 
Latinists.” By JOHN CAREY, LL.D. Classical, 
French, and English Teacher, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Latin Terminations made Easy; or, a Clue for 
Young Latinists and Non-Latinists, to trace the origi- 
nal Forms and Signification of Nouns and Verbs, from 
their Terminations, alphabetically arranged, with ex- 
planatory References to the Grammar. A new Edition, 
in 12mo, 2s. 

Scanning Exercises, for Young Prosodians. 4s. bd. 

Latin Prosody made Easy. 7s. 6d.bd. 

Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana, 1s. 6d. bd. 

The Eton Latin Prosody, illustrated, 1s. 6d. bd. 

Alphabetic Key to “ Propria Que Maribus.’’ 3s. 

Skeleton of the Latin Accidence, 1s, 

In 4to. 21, 5s. Calf lettered, 

GR£CUM LEXICON MANUALEE, pri- 

mum a BENJAMINE HEDERICO institutum, 
mox assiduo labore SAM. PATRICII auctum myriade 
amplius verborum, post: i ris vitiis repurg 
tum plurimisque novis significatibus verborum locu- 
pletatum cura JO. AUGUSTI ERNESTI, atque iterum 
recensitum et quamplurimum in utraque parte auctum 
aT. MORELL Thesauri Greece Poesews Autore. Edi- 
tio nova cui accedit 5 gt verborum et exemplorum 
numerus ex schedis P. H. LARCHERI. 

*,* This Edition is enriched with some thousands of 


























Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 

“ This volume contains more information on the na- 
tural and political situation of Brazil, than is to be 
found comprised within the compass of any single 
work on the same subject, that has appeared since the 
country itself has become an object of so much interest 
in the eyes of E Mr. di 's it of 
the commercial and political regulations of the Brazil 
is very valuable.”—New Monthly Mag.——“ The style 
is plain and unaffected, and the Author’s information 
appears to be drawn from authentic ‘sources. We think 
considerable credit is due to him for the judgment and 
ability with which he has embodied the resalt of his 
researches, which we regard as 9 valuable contribution 
te our stock of knowledge Lhe this i 
and advancing country,”»—Monthly Magazine, 





dditional Words and Examples, collected by M. Lar- 
cher, the celebrated Translator of Herodotus, in the 
course of a long and laborious life, and contained in 
his interleaved copy of Hederic’s Lexicon, bought at 
the Sale of his Library for this purpose. 
Londini, impensis F. C. et } Rivin ‘on; Payne et 
Foss ; J. Scatcherd; J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; J. Deigh- 
ton et Filiorum ; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, et Soc. ; 
T. Cadell; E. Williams; W. Ginger; 8. Bagster ; 
" ; J. Richardson; Lackington et 3 
Baldwin, Cradock, et Joy; W. Baynes et 

; J. Booker; J. Robinson; T. Hamilton; G. et 

W. B. Whittaker; Ogle, Duncan, et Soc. ; T. Te; 5 
J. Collingwood ; E. Edwards; R. Saunders ; Simphin 
et Marshall; Hurst, Robinson, et Soc.; J. Sheldon ; 
J. Parker, Oxonii; A, Black, Edinburgi; et Wilson et 





Filiorum, Eboraci, 





Invols. 8vo. price Al. 4s. 
The TRAVELS of THEODORE DUCAS, 


y- 
CHARLES » Murs, ok Author of the “ History ot 
“ History of Mahommedanism.” 
‘Seeks, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, The HISTORY of the CRU- 
SADES, for the Recovery and Possession of = Holy 
Land. 2d Edit. in 2 vols. 8vo. bds. price 11. 4s. 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


HE. WIERD" “WANDERER of JUT- 


ae for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 

A VIEW of the HISTORY and ACTUAL 
STATE of*the MILITARY FORCE of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By CHARLES DUPIN, Member of the 

Royal Institute of France ; Field Officer in the Corps of 








in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. bds. 


MADELINE. A Tale. By MRS. OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Tales of the Heart, 4 vols. 12mo. ~~ -. bds. 

New Tales, 4 vols. 12mo. ll. 8s. bd 

Father and Daughter, 12mo. 4s. 6d. "bas. 

Tales of Real Life, in 3 vols. 18s. ~“o 

Simple ‘Talos 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 1s. bds. 

Temper ; mestic Scenes, 3 vols. 1/. Is. 

Valentine's, Ben, 3 vols. _ U. Is. 

Poems, ae 6s. bds. 


PNAOP Om 


Marine Eng ; Member of the Legion of Honour, 
&e. &c. ‘Translated, with Notes by an OFFICER. 
Printed for Jobn Marray, Albemarle-street. 


aoe he 21. 8s. Bae = = Portraits, 
s, &c. a Se: Edition o: 

MPHE LIFE of MARY, “QUEEN of SCOTS: 
drawn from the State Papers. With Six ——s 

Memoirs :—1. Of the Calumnies cpueeenng the Scot- 

tish Queen—2. Memoirs of Francis 11.—3. Of Lord 

Darnley.—4. Of James, Earl Bothwell.—5. Of the Earl 

of Murray.—6. Of Secretary Maitland. 

By GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S. 8.A. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 
MALAY ANNALS: translated from: the 
Malay Language. By the late Dr. JOHN LEY- 
DEN. With an — ; by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, F.R.S. 
Printed for hntng “Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had 
The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden, 
be gre ag of his Life. By the Rev. James Morton. 
vo. 12s 





To the Nervous and Sickly.—Price 4s. bds. 


PRACTICAL RULES for the Restoration 





MEMons , to. price On StHOROMICAL 


SOCIETY of LONDO 
ry ag ay rte k, & Joy, Paternoster-ro 
of the Society may obtain 


Copies at 10s. 6d. each) of Mr. 
the ty, Bedford-street, Covent 


In 12mo._ price 5s. bds. 
SYMPATHY in SEARCH of PEACE at 
HOME ; a Novel: of a novel kind; a Tale of the 
Times, from Carlton Palace ta the Poor House; an 
vening’s Amusement for yourself and Friends, at 
— every one is invited to laugh, but no one obliged 
By H. B. GASCOIGNE. 
tras I therefore become your enemy because I tell 
you the truth ®?”’—Galatians, ch. 4. 
Printed for John Robinson, 5, Paternoster-row ; and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


For the Use Yoga 3d Edit. iC much improved ry a 
graduated le of oor ATIN: xercises,) 2s. 6d. bd. 
JLLEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS 
and PENTAMETERS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT BLAND. 
The Exereises contained in this little Collection have 
had the 2 ot satisfac 
ic 


their 
Collector to 








tory experience at one of the 





of Invigorating and Prolonging LIFE. By the late 
celebrated GEORGE CHEYNE, M.D.F.R.S. 

‘* There is not any thing the better sort of people 
more unconcernedly throw away than health. [ know 
of no means of health and long life I have omitted, nor 
any pernicious custom I have not noted.”—Preface. 
Published by James ad 163, Strand; and John 
, West Smithfield 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 11. 8s. bds. illustrated by a Map of 
the Hi inhlende, oom * ry he Districts or Countries 
inhabited by the Highland 

GKETCHES of the CHARACTER, MAN- 

NERS, and present State of the HIGHLAN DERS 
OTLAND : it ae + a of the Military Service 


of SC 
of the Highland os 
EL DAVID STEWART. 


Printed or Longman Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co "yaa; and Archibald 
Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 


2 vols. Post 8vo. lés. 3d Edit. enlarged and improved, 





"THE bby “ony ab CHARACTER. Iilus- 
trated by the History iy Men of Genius, drawo 


from their on Tr" and 
a5 D’ ISRAELI. 

The present, 3d Edit. materially differs from the pre- 
ceding ones. The greater t may be considered as 
entirely new ; the principles are more fully developed, 
the illustrations are more numerous, and several rlew 
topics connected with the main subject, have been in- 
‘anes .—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


n 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. a New Edition of 
KNICKERBOCKER'S Humorous Account 
of NEW YORK ; containing, among many surpris- 
ing and curious Matters, the unutterable Ponderings of 
Walter the Doubter, the disastr Projects of William 
the Testy, and the hivairie Achievements of Peter the 
Headstrong. By the Author of the SKETCH BOUK. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
yee the —_ Author, a New Edition of the 
H BOOK. 2 vols. Post 8vo. ~ 


ae 8vo. with Fift a Plates, 4 
A SYSTEM of MECHANICAL ‘PHILO. 
SOPHY. By the late JOHN ROBISON, LL.D. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy ms So e University, and 
Secretary to the he rhe ES of E 
With Notes by DAVID STER. aD. F.R.S.E. 
A copious Article on the History and Operations of 
the Steam Engine has pay p oieipaetes — by the 
late James Watt, Esq. his Son, of Soho ; who have 
also made man additions ; 80 that itis now become the 
only account which can be relied upon. This subject is 
illustrated with eight large and original Engravings. 
Printed for sone wey a eectrert. 


n 3 vols. 














AN ACCOUNT of the’ ABIPONES, an|'T'# 


Equestrian ome in the Interior of South ‘Ame- 
en rom the Original Latin of MARTIN 
DO RIZ) yi one of the Tle two-and- 


twent years a M 
Sere bene in a) “thing fortunate 


e Abi: 
pee ; for the history of their man- 
ners and fortunes by Martin Dobrizhoffer, a German 
Jesuit, who coat, the prime of his years ‘to the task 
of converting them, and in old age, after the extinction 
of his order, found consolation in in recording the know- 
ledge whieh he had so painfully acquired, and the la- 
bours which had so miserably been frustrated, is, of all 
books relating to savage life, the most curions, and, in 
the most interesting —Southey, in his 





In 2 vols. isan: rice 12s. 
HE piensa “odd CHILD, or Virtue 
eee 


AROLINE: RICHARDSON 
Author of. ba Hereest, ”? a Poem ; also of “ isaac and 
Rebecca,” and other Poems. 
Printed for John Robinson, 5, Paternoster-row. 
New Romance.—In 4 vols. 12mo. price 24s. bds. 


[HE HOUSE of RAVENSPUR. A Ro- 
mance. By Mrs. JAMIESON. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
In 2 vols. price-i2s. bds. 
[THE RENEGADE ; translated from the 
French of the Vicomte D’ARLINCOURT. 

This work has excited so lively an interest in France, 
that four editions were printed within one month from 
its publication. The originality and pathos of the 
story, which are perhaps unrivalled, promise to make 
it no less a favourite in its English dress, 

Published by J. Robins & Co. Ivy-lane, Paternos- 
ter-row. 

In 2 vols, on 8vo. handsomely printed, with a Por- 
ll. 1s. bds. 2d Edit. of The 
LIFE of the Rt. Hon. JOHN PHILPOT 
CURRAN, late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
By his Son, WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, 
ister-at-Law. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 

and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. London 











and Preservation of HEALTH, and the best Means 


Printed for John Robi ter-row. 
Of whom may be had, price i “ony Syntactical 
Examination ; or, Questions and Examples wiapted to 


the Syntax of the Latin Grammar. 


The French —_ ngu age: e.—In afew at will be published, 

in a Pocket Volume, 6s. 6d. half bound, 

THE CONVERSATIONAL PRECEP- 
TOR, in French and English, consisting of Usefal 

Phrases, arranged under distinct "heads, on a new and 

more simple plan than any hitherto — aod. 

By J. L. MABIRE, of Paris, Pr 

'o which are added, Amusing maa on various 

Subjects of general interest. By M. Leblanc. 

ndon: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


Price 1s. 6d. (Gratis to Purchasers from a1 same 
A CATALOGUE ot GREEK and LATIN 
a containing the most esteemed, and 
particularly the best Critic Editions, in Chronological 
order, that have hitherto appeared, including a ay 
of the Minor Editions, Also, the princi 
phical Works, the Polyglot, and various other Editions 
| the S.S. in Hebrew and Greek ; Translations of the 
Classics, &c. on Sale, at the affixed Prices, by 
8. Hayes, 8, Henrietia- street, Govent-garden, London. 
To be had of the Booksellers in Town and Country. 
_ RS Sar RASS EISELE 
Just —— by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria- 
jane, London, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
FRANCE for the LAST SEVEN YEARS, 
containing many Facts, and much valuable Infor. 
mation hitherto unknown, with Anecdotes, Jeux d’Es- 
prits, &c. &c. By W. H. IRELAND, Member and 
Ancient of the Athenseum of Science and Arts, at Paris. 
Just published, in 3 vols. price Li. 1s. 
BLIGHTED AMBITION ; or, the Rise 
and Fall of the Earl of Somerset. A Romance. 
“ Let me speak, to the unknowing world, 
How these things came about—so shall you hear 
p= carnal, bloody, and. unnatural acts ; 




















In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 16s. bas. anew Edition of 


"THE NATURAL HISTORY of SEL- 

BORNE. By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, 
A.M. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. ° To which are 
added, The Naturalist’s Calendar, Miscellaneous Ob- 
servations, and Poems. 

London : Printed for J. & A. Arch ; Longman, Hurst, 
man? Orme, & Brown ; Lackington & Co ; J.Maw- 
& Joy; J. Hatchard & Son; 
iter ; Ogle, Duncan, & Co.; W. Mason; J. Shel- 
any . Saunders ; 3 and Hurst & Robinson. 
Tn 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Mr. Home, and Maps 

and Plates illustrative of the History of the Rebellion, 

RHE ll. lls. 64. 

: E WORKS of JOHN HOME, Esq. 
uthor of las,” a dy, now frst col- 
a with an Aecsust of his Litany Writin 
y HENRY MACKENZIE, . F.R. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 

*,* These volumes contain, Douglas, a Tragedy, 
and the other dramatic pieces of the uthor ; the His: 
tory of the Rebellion in Scotland, in the year 1745 (in 
opposing — Mr. Home served asa volunteer, ) an 








work. In the Appendix to 
the Life will be found Letters from the arquis of 
Bute, David Hume, James M‘Pherson, Dr. Adam Fer- 


—_ Dr. Carlyle, and other eminent literati of the 
age. 





a te Brazils 
ed for John, Murray, Albemarle-street, 


casual slaughters; 
of deaths put on a by cunning, and fore’d cause ; 
And, in this upshot, p' ses mistook 
Fall'n on the inventors’ heads :—all this can I 
Truly deliver.”—Hamlet. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 


On the Ist of May will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
QRIENTAL LITERATURE, applied to 
the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures ; espe- 
cially with refe to Trad and 
Manners ; collected from the ‘most celebrated Writers 
and Travellers, Ancient - Modern. a as 8 

—— to Oriental Custom 
the Rev. SAMUEL BURDER, 
Late of Petare Hall, Cambridge ; Lecturer "of hee United 
ag pom of Christ Church, Newgate-street ; and 
t. Leonard, Foster-lane, London; and Chaplain to 
his late Royal Highness the Duke ‘of Kent. 

* Custom is the principal magistrate of man’s life.” 
principal magi oe | Bacon. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown 
At the same time will be i ublished, a New Edition, 
being the Sixth, of the ORIENT. AL CUSTOMS, in 
2 vols. 8vo. greatly augmented from the same sources. 














London: Printed sa op ne rietors, and Published 


every Saturda RIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Offices »§ , (Baeter c ) Strand ; and 
a ge te ‘Moaiton Oxford Street ; sold ’ also 

uh Av ave aria Lene, Ludgate Hill ; 
we yal Exchange. 





An Edition of the LIFE of Mr. HOME is printed for 
separate sale, Syo, price 7s, boards, . 


B, DENOLEY, naeen a er Fleet-Street. 
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